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THE CHILD-LABOR PROBLEM IN NORTH 
CAROLINA, 1883-1903 


By Exizaseta Hury Davinson 


The growth of cotton manufacturing was the first cause of 
the appearance of child labor in industry in North Carolina. The 
development of the textile industry on a large scale began about 
1880, and within a few years bills proposing to limit hours of 
labor or to regulate the employment of women and children began 
to be introduced in the legislature. Such measures, however, 
were not proposed by representatives of the counties where 
manufacturing was so rapidly becoming a matter of importance, 
but rather by men from the eastern, non-industrial section. 

In 1887 a state bureau of labor statistics was created with a 
commissioner whose duties were to “collect information upon 
the Subject of labor its relation to capital the hours of labor, the 
earnings of laboring men and women, their educational moral 
and financial condition and the best means of promoting their 
mental, material, social and moral prosperity.”2 North Caro- 
lina was the first industrial state of the South to have such a bu- 
reau, and the only one until well into the twentieth century. Its 
reports gave information on labor conditions which was not 
available elsewhere. 

The first commissioner of labor, W. N. Jones, devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his first annual report to the consideration 
of the cotton mill industry. Questionnaires were sent to the 
officials of the cotton mills, but only a portion of them made re- 





1 Legislative Papers, (Bills, Petitions, etc.), Manuscripts in the North Carolina Historical 
Commission archives ; Legislative Papers, (House Bills Left on calendar), 1887; Journal of 
the House of Representatives of the State of North Carolina, at Its Session, 1887, pp. 208, 
276, (hereafter this will be cited as House Journal); Journal of the Senate of the General 
Assembly of the State of North Carolina at its Session, 1887, pp. 21, 52, 62, 73, 77, (here- 
after this will be cited as Senate Journal). 

2 Legislative Papers, 1887. 
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plies. Jones attributed this failure to the fact that they did not 
understand the purposes for which the information was to be 
used, or that they did not sympathize with the objects of the 
Bureau. One reason for the lack of sympathy was that the 
questionnaires endeavored to gather statistics on the number of 
children employed and the hours of labor. The report published 
the statements of both employers and employees on conditions in 
their mills. The manufacturers emphasized the advantages 
which the mills offered in the way of education, churches, and 
good moral environment. A number avoided making any state- 
ment on the question of child labor. An employer in Alamance 
County said that he preferred not to employ children under four- 
teen because they did not work well, but that parents threatened 
to leave the mill if employment were not given children. He had 
forty-eight “youths and children” in his employ eleven hours a 
day, as compared with forty-two men and fifty-five women. An- 
other employer would take no children under twelve who could 
not read and write. In Durham where a manufacturer re- 
ported that his operatives were satisfied with conditions, an em- 
ployee stated that about a hundred of the two hundred and twen- 
ty-five or fifty hands were children, many of them under twelve; 
that wages were not paid in cash; and that the work day was 
twelve hours. An employee in Randolph County believed that 
the mills hired “many children who are too small to work,” but 
added that “the parents are more to blame than the mill-owners.” 
In Gaston County a manufacturer reported thirty men, thirty 
women, and fifteen children in his employ, while an employee 
spoke of the mill running day and night, paying in trade checks, 
and long hours which destroyed the health of the young women. 
Also he said, “The employment of children in our mills at low 
wages keeps a great many men out of employment.” 

For a number of years the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
tinued to gather information in this way, although only fifteen 
per cent of the mill officials replied. The opinions offered on 
the question of the employment of children varied widely, but 


83 Firat Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the State of North Carolina 
for the Year, 1887, p. 189. (Hereafter these reports will be cited as First Annual Report, 
1887, or Second Annual Report, 1888, etc.) 

4 Ibid., pp. 148-152. 

5 Ninth Annual Report, 1895, p. 60. 
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the general trend was for the mill men to assert their disapproval 
of such employment in theory but their inability to avoid it in 
practice, because of the attitude of the parents. Likewise a 
number of them declared their approval of a ten-hour day, al- 
though their own mills operated longer. They often admitted 
that they believed mill labor to be physically harmful to the child, 
or eleven and twelve hours too long for a working day. They 
sometimes suggested that legislation might remedy the situ- 
ation. Employees expressed similar views. But they pleaded 
the necessity of poverty as the reason for putting the children to 
work.? 

The investigations of the commissioner caused some uneasi- 
ness on the part of the manufacturers.’ The opinions published 
were those of men kindly enough disposed toward the bureau to 
report in response to its questionnaires. The large majority did 
not do so. In 1894 parts of the statistics were collected through 
personal interviews by an agent of the commissioner. The agent 
had some difficulty in persuading mill officials to give him the 
information desired, although his report presented the case 
in a light favorable to the employers. According to his findings, 
children as young as six were working as many as twelve and a 
half hours a day, but the mill owners generally were humane men 
who did not expect children to do an adult’s work for child’s 
wages. Thriftless fathers forced the children into some mills 
in opposition to the wishes of the owners, while a number of 
establishments were doing away with child employees. There 
was protest against the ten-hour day because of the fear that 
it would cause many of the mills to close or would lead to a 
corresponding reduction in wages. A compulsory-education law 
was recommended as a sort of panacea.? When asked at what 
age full-time employment should be permitted, employers gave 
answers ranging from ten to eighteen years, though over half 
of them refused to commit themselves. By far the larger num- 
ber of those who did make replies favored age limits at twelve or 





6 Fourth Annual Report, 1890, pp. 34, 48, 50, 51, 53. 

7 Ibid., pp. 82, 88, 89; Fifth Annual Report, 1891, pp. 167, 169, 172, 174, 180, 181, 186. 
8 Fourth Annual Report, 1890, pp. 17-19; Fifth Annual Report, 1891, p. 128. 

9 Eighth Annual Report, 1894, pp. 67-72. 
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fourteen, but less than twenty-five per cent of the three hundred 
and sixty-eight employers questioned favored limitation by 
law.1° 

The reluctance of employers to have child labor made a sub- 
ject of legislation was due in part to fear of any interference be- 
tween labor and capital. One secretary-treasurer said in 1895, 
“Don’t meddle with mill employees and employers, but if you 
must, then pass a law prohibiting children under 14 years from 
working in Cotton and Woolen Mills and all other manufacturing 
establishments.”!! Another official thought that the laborers 
did not need or want any legislation, and that most of the crit- 
icism of conditions came from “the self-constituted champion 
of the ‘poor down trodden’ mill hand, the little aspiring politi- 
cian, and others of his ilk, who, in the absence of honest labor 
for themselves, undertake to run the affairs of others.”!2 A 
more moderate but equally frank statement came from an em- 
ployer in Raleigh: “We think all the mills should run not over 
eleven hours a day and avoid, if possible, taking children under 
twelve or thirteen years, but we deem legislation on the subject 
bad policy; let the employer and the employee settle these things, 
this is a free country for all.’ 

During the years in which the commissioner of labor was 
trying to build up a feeling favorable to child-labor regulation 
and a ten-hour day, there were continued efforts to secure legis- 
lation on these subjects. None of the bills had sufficient back- 
ing by public opinion or support from an organization neces- 
sary to push it through the legislature. In 1889 a bill for a ten- 
hour day was combined with a provision to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under twelve years of age,!* but it was post- 
poned indefinitely. In 1891 the bills again combined the idea of 
regulating child labor and the hours of labor in the same meas- 
ure. One was introduced providing that no woman and no 
child under sixteen should work as an operative in a cotton or 
woolen manufacturing establishment for more than sixty hours 





10 Kighth Annual Report, 1894, pp. 4-51. 
11 Ninth Annual Report, 1895, p. 64. 

12 Ibid., p. 66. 

18 Jbid., p. 71. 

14 House Journal, 1889, pp. 321, 333, 625. 
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a week or an average of ten hours a day.15 Another proposed to 
make ten hours a legal working day in factories and shops; to 
require that salaries be paid in lawful money as often as twice 
a month; and to prevent the employment of children under 
twelve in factories and shops. This bill which embodied three 
of the demands made by employees in the annual reports to the 
bureau of labor was referred to the Committee on Propositions 
and Grievances, and unfavorably reported.!° 

In 1893 similar bills were introduced in the House. One asked 
that any employer who permitted a child under fourteen to work 
in a factory or workshop more than ten hours a day should be 
subject to a fine of fifty dollars or thirty days imprisonment.'? 
A similar bill to prohibit the employment of women and minors 
more than eleven hours a day in cotton and woolen mills was 
favorably reported by the Judiciary Committee.'* It was de- 
layed from week to week, and received the opposition of some 
of the manufacturers. A petition signed by the employees of a 
certain mill declared that the bill was against the interests of 
both the owners and operatives of manufacturing enterprises.!® 
Other people argued that to exclude women and children from 
labor was worse than to allow them to be overworked and paid 
well. To pass the bill would shut out capital and close the doors 
of factories.2° The opposition attempted several amendments, 
and the bill was voted down by a ballot of thirty-six to fifty- 
three.?1 

In 1895 the legislative contest was reopened. In the House 
Virgil S. Lusk, a Republican from Buncombe County and former 
district attorney for the Western District of North Carolina, 
presented a bill to regulate hours for women, children, and others 
in factories.22 In the Senate, Warren Carver of Fayetteville 
presented a bill to regulate hours in cotton mills.28 When it be- 
came evident that the Senate bill would not pass,?4 Carver intro- 


15 Legislative Papers (Bills left on House Calendar), 1891; also House Journal, 1891, p. 
342 


16 Legislative Papers, (Bills left on Calendar, Senate), 1891; Senate Journal, 1891, pp. 
724, 794. 

17 Legislative Papers, 1893; House Journal, 1893, p. 125. 

18 House Journal, 1893, pp. 201, 304; Legislative Papers, 1893. 

19 Legislative Papers, (Petitions), 1893; House Journal, 1898, p. 475. 

20 The News and Observer, (Raleigh, N. C.), Feb. 17, 1893. 

21 House Journal, 1893, pp. 498-501; The News and Observer, Feb. 18, 1893. 

22 House Journal, 1895, p. 116. 

23 Senate Journal, 1895, p. 85. 

24 Jbid., pp. 98, 129, 142. 
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duced a second bill which was referred to a committee, but it 
was unfavorably reported and was defeated by a tie vote.25 In 
the House a petition was presented from the operatives of 
Mooresville Cotton Mills stating that “we ... do hereby enter 
our protest against the Lusk or any other bill that interferes 
with the present conditions of operatives and do earnestly and 
humbly ask your Hon Body not to pass such Law.”?° Another 
petition from five Charlotte workers declared that petitions 
against the regulation of hours were signed only by workers 
who were ignorant and unaware of the real contents of the 
paper they signed, or who were afraid of losing their jobs if 
they failed to do so.27_ Like all the others, the Lusk bill failed 
to pass. Legislative committee reports were generally unfavor- 
able, but in one instance a minority of two asked that hours be 
limited to eleven a day and that children under twelve be ex- 
cluded from mill work in “justice to the employees.”28 

The issues of child labor and shorter working hours were 
combined in almost every bill presented in the legislature, and 
they were joined in any discussion of the labor problem. The 
consideration was frequently not to exclude child labor from 
the mills entirely, but to shorten the hours so as to make the 
burden of the work lighter.2® The attitude that the mill officials 
continued to take was that they did not approve of child labor 
under fourteen, but that the parents forced it upon them, and 
that compulsory education was the real need of the day. The 
general trend of opinion was in opposition to legislation touching 
any labor problem. The relationship of employer and employee 
was regarded as a personal one, and any laws endeavoring to 
regulate it would be unjustifiable interference.2®° A manufac- 
turer advised the state to let the mills alone, and help the people 
who needed it, instead of “our well-dressed and well-fed young 
ladies and gentlemen in our cotton mills.”?1 

While there were some of the laboring class who saw the bad 





25 Senate Journal, 1895, pp. 186, 4738, 502. 

26 Legislative Papers, (Petitions), 1895. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Legislative Papers, (House Bills, Failed to Pass), 1895. 

29 Tenth Annual Report, 1896, pp. 74, 75, 79, 194, 196, 197. 

80 Ibid., pp. 69-78; Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Printing of 
the State of North Carolina for the Year, 1899, pp. 231, 232, 288, 245, 248, 249. 

81 Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Printing of the State of North 
Carolina for the Year, 1899, p. 249. 
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effects of employment on small children and who expressed them- 
selves in opposition to it, there were also many who showed utter 
indifference or hostility to change. The agent of the labor com- 
missioner found that, while a number of mills voluntarily set 
fourteen as the minimum age for operatives, many parents 
would make false statements as to the ages of their children so 
as to secure employment for them. They argued that, if they 
raised the children to the age of ten or twelve, they should begin 
to get money back on their investment. If the children went to 
school, they would probably marry before going to work; and the 
parent would lose all he had spent.?? 

In the decade before 1900 labor unions had little hold in North 
Carolina, but their views may have spread among a few of the 
workers. In any case a small number of the laboring popula- 
tion combined with the few from the upper classes who were 
beginning to interest themselves in social welfare problems. The 
humanitarian element began to gain ground slowly. The Biblical 
Recorder, a Baptist publication at that time under the editorship 
of J. W. Bailey, was not averse to expressing views on all current 
topics. The editor roundly condemned existing conditions under 
which children were “dwarfed in body and in mind for the pur- 
pose of helping a drinking father or even increasing the value 
of shares in a mill.” He declared that “a professional friend of 
the people” had recently opposed a bill for restricting the hours 
of labor for children because he was a stockholder in a mill, “de- 
termined to make it pay though the life of the children be 
squeezed out to do it.” But even such a critic of the child labor 
system did not see his way clear to demand its complete abolition. 

In the first place, factories ought not to be allowed to employ very 
young children; and in the next place, the school house and the factory 
should be close together and all children under fifteen years of age 
allowed to work four hours per day only and compelled to put four hours 
in school. Such a system would save greed, grasp, gain, gold and selfish- 


ness from making capital out of the lives of children, while it would 
afford some manual training to the young and not neglect their mind.#3 


Bailey condemned the father who moved to town to put his chil- 
dren to work in the factories and the mill owners who made it 





82 Tenth Annual Report, 1896, pp. 61-62. 
83 Biblical Recorder, (Raleigh, N. C.), Jan. 6, 1897. 
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possible for him to do so. “Compulsory education is the remedy 
for this; but if that is impossible, all the manhood and woman- 
hood of North Carolina should demand that the State protect her 
children with proper laws.’’?4 

Not only the child-labor evil but the general bad conditions of 
poverty, ignorance, and lack of wholesome environment began 
to cause concern to other thoughtful people. In 1899 the Pres- 
byterian Standard, always conservative in its attitude on secular 
matters, began to take an interest in the problem. It was pub- 
lished in Charlotte, the center of the textile industry of the State; 
and Alexander J. McKelway, a Presbyterian preacher who was 
afterward prominent as an agent of the National Child Labor 
Committee, was its editor. Although the Standard did not begin 
to publish editorials dealing directly with child labor conditions 
in the South until after 1901, when Edgar Gardner Murphy of 
Alabama had pointed the way to reform for all the editors of 
the South, it did take a general stand in favor of legislation. 
“Would it not be better for the pressure of public opinion to be 
brought to bear on our law-makers, whereby the principle could 
be put into law that life is more sacred than luxury, and the con- 
venience of the many shall not be purchased by the sufferings of 
the few.’’35 

In 1897 there was an effort to put through a bill for regula- 
tion of hours in factories, but it got no further than had its pred- 
ecessors.*® One step in progress was made when a mining act 
forbade the employment of boys under twelve.?7 This phase 
of the child-labor problem never assumed great importance in 
the South, however, since children were not employed to a great 
extent in the Southern mines and the mining companies did not 
fight legislation on the subject. 

Political events in North Carolina took a new turn in 1897 
when a fusion of the Republicans and Populists brought the 
Democratic power to an end for a term. Factional issues and 
problems of the years preceding received scant attention, as 





34 Biblical Recorder, (Raleigh, N. C.), May 12, 1897. 
35 The Presbyterian Standard, (Charlotte, N. C.), Sept. 28, 1899. 
36 Senate Journal, 1897, pp. 139, 211. 


po hg ee and Resolutions of the State of North Carolina . . . Session of 1897, 
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the new government had other interests. A new commissioner 
of labor and printing reported in 1899 that the number of chil- 
dren in the mills was decreasing and the number of men increas- 
ing. He pointed to the growing sentiment in favor of com- 
pulsory education and the voluntary adoption of a twelve-year 
age limit by some of the mills as an indication of improvement.®® 
The figures showing statistics in these reports can scarcely be 
considered accurate because they were never complete. There 
were only two men to do this work, and their financial resources 
were scant. The manufacturers who did not codperate in the 
collection of statistics were left out of count. 

The awakening of interest on the part of the humanitarians 
led them to separate the idea of child-labor legislation from 
the general labor problem of regulation of hours, and instead 
to associate it with the demand for compulsory education. But 
with the mill owners the feeling that child labor should not be 
made the subject of legislation was definitely linked to their 
hostility to organized labor. This was as marked in North 
Carolina as in the other industrial states, and it was exceedingly 
difficult for operatives in any of the manufacturing industries to 
form unions and keep them running successfully. There were 
people in the State who were interested in promoting such organ- 
ization; but when laborers organized, they met opposition and 
possibly lockouts.2*® These difficulties seemed insurmountable 
for the time being. W. H. Winn, one of the most active organ- 
izers of the American Federation of Labor in the South, wrote to 
President Gompers that the situation in the Carolinas was unique 
in that there were many isolated mills. He was of the opinion 
that the people were not yet ready to receive organized labor.*® 
Because of these circumstances the movement for child-labor re- 
form did not have the open support of a state labor organization 
or even of any strong local union. 

The mill owners of North Carolina had little reason to com- 
plain that the demands for child-labor legislation were being 





88 Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Printing of the State of North 
Carction for the Year 1899, p. 211. 

9 W. W. Jones to Aug. McCraith, N.D. in American Federation of Labor Building, Wash- 
Pes. D. C., Letter file, box 51 (hereafter this will be cited as A. F. of L.); A. W. 
Rounds to Morrison, Jan. 31, 1899, ibid., box 153; C. P. Davis to Gompers, June il, 1901, 
ibid., box 236; C. P. Davis to Gompers, Oct. 6, 1900, ibid., box 223; J. Milton Howard to 
Morrison, June 12, 1900, ibid., box 168; Charlotte Daily Observer, Aug. 12, 1900. 

40 W. H. Winn to Gompers, Jan. 26, 1899, A. F. of L., Letter file, box 150. 
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made as a step toward other labor laws. Some people turned 
to the mill men in the expectation that they would see and grasp 
the opportunity to frame a law with provisions to their liking 
that would satisfy the growing popular demand for reform and 
thereby strengthen their own leadership. One of the advocates 
of reform wrote: 


I believe that the time has come when remedial legislation should 
no longer be considered as a scheme to hurt those who are making the 
South great materially, but when the owners with the operatives and 
those who have no personal interest except the well-being of both should 
get together and decide upon a bill that will meet the demands of the 
time. ... The operatives and philanthropists are not well enough 
organized to secure the passage of this law if the mill owners solidly 
unite against it. It is perfectly useless to say that the operatives don’t 
want it. There are only two classes of operatives that would oppose it 
—those who want to work their little children, and those who are under 
the influence of higher authorities who may be opposed to it, and are 
overpersuaded by them. ... Nothing could be done that would be so 
effective in maintaining the pleasant relationship that now exists be- 
tween owner and operative as for a mill owner to propose an acceptable 
bill, and for the others to acquiesce.*1 


In the same spirit the Raleigh News and Observer, edited by 
Josephus Daniels and favorable to child-labor legislation, wrote, 
“It would be short-sighted policy for the mill men to fight against 
proper legislation, and it is gratifying that many of them see 
that it is necessary and proper. If they will lead the way, wise 
and conservative laws will be enacted that will help the great 
industry which they represent.’’42 

In 1901 the Democrats regained control of the government of 
North Carolina. This meant that the white people of the State 
would eliminate Negro suffrage. Charles B. Aycock was elected 
governor. He was one of the group of educational reformers of 
which Charles D. McIver and James Y. Joyner were also mem- 
bers. One of his campaign pledges was to promote a system of 
public-school education throughout the State for both Negroes 
and whites. Such a program would inevitably meet much op- 
position, but the governor lost no time in urging legislation along 
this line. The child-labor agitation that had continued since the 


41 The Charlotte Observer, Aug. 12, 1900. 
42 The News and Observer, Jan. 11, 1901. 
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last session of the legislature became stronger; and, with the 
opening of the session of 1901, a bill to regulate labor was again 
introduced in the House of Representatives.4 The manufactur- 
ers felt that some action was necessary. It was evident that a 
great many of them opposed legislation, and yet they could not 
fail to take notice of the growing demand. A meeting to con- 
sider the problem of labor and the proposed law was held in 
Greensboro. Although The News and Observer reported that 
from “the utterances of the manufacturers it was evident that 
they were not opposed to wise, conservative legislation along 
this line,” they failed to recommend a child-labor law, saying 
that it would work a greater hardship on the employees than 
on the owners.** Instead they drew up a voluntary agreement 
and petition which was submitted to the legislature. 


We, the undersigned cotton mill owners and managers agree to the 
following, taking effect March Ist, 1901: 
(1.) That one week’s work shall not exceed sixty-six hours. 


(2.) That no child less than 12 years old shall work in a cotton mill 
during the term of an available public school. 


Provided this shall not apply to children of widows or physically dis- 
abled parents. Provided further, that ten years shall be the lowest limit 
at which children may be worked under any circumstance. 


(3.) That we will co-operate with any feasible plan to promote the 
education of the working people in the State and will cheerfully submit 
to our part of the burdens and labors to advance the cause of general 
education. 


(4.) On the basis of the above agreements of the cotton mill owners 
and managers we hereby petition the legislature not to pass any labor 
laws at this session of the legislature.*5 


This petition had the names of over one hundred and twenty- 
five men representing more than one hundred and seventy mills. 
The terms were distinctly a compromise. Instead of the ten- 
hour day demanded by some reformers was an offer of eleven 
hours. The twelve-year age limit was set up only during the 
period when school was in session, which was only a few months 





43 House Journal, 1901, p. 19. 
44 The News and Observer, Jan. 10, 11, and 17, 1901. 
45 Legislative Papers, (Bills and Petitions), 1901. 
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in many places, and with an exemption clause that would affect 
many children down to ten years of age. 

The weaknesses of the agreement were immediately apparent. 
The News and Observer regretted the attitude of the mill owners 
because it did not believe the agreement would be effective, no 
matter how good the intentions of the men who made it. The 
employers opposed to child labor could not refuse to employ 
young children without running the risk of losing some of their 
labor; those with good intentions could not speak for the 
others.4® Although the limits set by the agreement had been in 
force in some places for several years, this was no guarantee for 
the others; and a private agreement was a mere “rope of 
sand.’’47 

The child-labor bill of 1901 was considered by the House Com- 
mittee on Propositions and Grievances. The opposition was rep- 
resented by the officials of two mills and by James H. Pou, the 
attorney for the mill men interested in the matter. Pou stated 
that since four-fifths of the mills had signed the agreement there 
was no need for legislation. The manufacturers stressed the 
social welfare work of the mills, the danger of disturbing the 
relationship between employer and employee, and the fact that 
the operatives did not demand the law. The advocates of the bill 
agreed that, although conditions were bad, they were willing to 
give the mill men a chance to remedy the situation without legis- 
lation; so a motion was made and carried to suspend considera- 
tion of the matter until the agreement could be generally 
signed.+& 

The acceptance of the agreement in lieu of legislation in 1901 
did not settle the matter. There were many people still dissatis- 
fied. Before the child labor bill came up again in 1903, Presi- 
dent Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of Labor ap- 
pointed an agent of the Federation to work for the passage of a 
child labor law in North Carolina.4® The labor element was be- 
coming more strongly aroused regarding legislation, possibly 
through a contagion of interest from the neighboring states. A 





46 The News and Observer, Jan. 19, 1901. 
47 Ibid., Jan. 22, 1901. 
48 Ibid., Feb. 8, 1901. 
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labor paper, The Industrial Journal, was published in Charlotte 
as the official organ of the North Carolina Federation of Labor. 
On June 7, 1902, a special edition was devoted to the subject of 
child labor in Southern mills.5® The articles by union members 
displayed considerable bitterness toward mill owners as a class, 
and one criticised the clergymen as opportunists who waited 
until labor aroused public sentiment to take up the cause and 
get the credit for reform.5! An employee writing from Salis- 
bury said: 


The laboring man of the South turns with disgust from the preacher 
or priest who would tell him that his misfortunes were ordained of 


God. They know theirs is a local ailment and they contemplate a local 
remedy. 


The demands of labor went beyond child-labor legislation to 
other phases of reform. 


Instead of free libraries, give them free schools; instead of bath tubs, 
give them time; instead of free lunch at midnight, give them enough for 
their work to buy themselves a dinner at mid-day; instead of windy 


speeches, give them what by right belongs to them and soon the land 
will be a wonder.®? 


The interest of a part of the laboring class thus aroused in 
the matter of reforms was similar to that which was being dis- 
played in other Southern states. While the influence of the 
unions was destined to be short-lived at this time in the Caro- 
linas, it increased the fear of the manufacturers of labor legisla- 
tion of all kinds. 

The members of the clergy, whether welcomed by the labor 
organizations or not, were becoming more interested in child- 
labor problems and other phases of social welfare of the mill 
class. The center of this interest was quite naturally in Char- 
lotte, which was the central point in the manufacturing area of 
the Carolinas. J. A. Baldwin, who had begun to work for re- 
forms in 1898, continued his activities; and his articles spread 
from the local papers to his church periodicals and Gunton’s 





50 The Industrial Journal, (Charlotte, N. C.), June 7, 1902. 
51 Jbid., J. L. Rodier, “The Times, Their Trend, Child Labor.” 
52 Ibid., E. B. Melton, “We Will Be Freed from Capital’s Clutches.” 
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Magazine.53 He never considered the child-labor question as a 
thing which could be settled apart from the general conditions 
of physical and moral welfare of cotton-mill workers. 

The Raleigh Christian Advocate, a Methodist periodical, de- 
clared that child life in the South was being wasted because of 
the idea that “children live for the benefit of the parent, not that 
parents live for the welfare of the children. Hence the wide- 
spread belief that a child is worth more in the cornfield, shop, 
and factory, than in the school room. Thus children are wasted 
among the wheels of an evergrinding ‘bread and butter’ ma- 
chine.” While not fixing the blame on any agency, the Advocate 
declared that the waste must end. “This is the great duty of 
the hour. It rises in importance above many other great prob- 
lems which seem to receive the exclusive attention of Church 
and State. In saving the children we save the world.’’54 

The denominational periodical which most determinedly took 
up the fight against child labor was the Presbyterian Standard, 
of which Alexander J. McKelway was the editor. McKelway 
said that he began to consider the problem seriously and to 
write editorials after he had seen some of the pamphlets which 
Edgar Gardner Murphy in Alabama was at this time publish- 
ing.55 He placed the blame for conditions to some extent on 
New England investors in the South.5* An editorial likened the 
Northern overseers found in some Southern mills to the Northern 
slave drivers of ante-bellum days in the South.57 Such a com- 
parison was sure to call forth comment from the mill owners. 
An open letter to the editor protested against the article as un- 
fair because it applied the world slavery to the employment of 
children. Child laborers, said the correspondent, could withdraw 
from the factory whenever they chose. He resented the implica- 
tion that children were underpaid and overworked and main- 
tained that children were paid the same wages for the same 
work as an adult, and that the mills ran only eleven hours. In 





53 J. A. Baldwin, “Southern Cotton Mill Workers: Their Spiritual Condition and Need,” 
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54 Raleigh Christian Advocate, Aug. 18, 1902. 

55 Minutes of National Child Labor Committee, May 12, 1909, Appendix I, Memorandum 
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answer to this letter McKelway referred to the Murphy pam- 
phlets on the wages of children, and to the statement of a lead- 
ing South Carolina manufacturer that there were twenty-two 
thousand children under fourteen and ten thousand under twelve 
in the Southern mills. Murphy estimated that there were twelve 
thousand under twelve, many of them as young as eight or nine, 
and some five or six. While McKelway held the parents more re- 
sponsible than the mill owners, he declared that the latter should 
advocate legislation to protect both themselves and the chil- 
dren.58 At this time McKelway saw child labor as a Southern 
problem in which “outside interference” was undesirable. “It is 
a Southern problem that confronts us and Southern legislatures 
are to deal with it.”59 

With the approach of the legislative session of 1903 it became 
evident that the child-labor problem would be fought over again. 
The advocates of legislation maintained that the manufac- 
turers’ agreement of 1901 had not been successfully enforced. 
A decision of the state supreme court, rendered by Chief Justice 
Walter Clark, ruled that contributory negligence in cases of ac- 
cident to children could not be pled for children under fourteen 
years of age in the absence of any legal prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children. This helped bring some of the manufacturers 
to the acceptance of legislation.*° 

A new champion of child-labor reform appeared in Governor 
Aycock. Interested primarily in building an efficient public- 
school system in the State, he also saw that child-labor legisla- 
tion was naturally related to the success of such a plan. In his 
message to the legislature of 1903 he clearly advocated a law 
which would prevent the employment of children under twelve 
entirely; under fourteen at night; and, after 1905, under four- 
teen altogether unless they could read and write. He favored no 
exceptions for orphans or the children of widows or disabled par- 
ents, declaring that the community should provide for such cases 
and see that the child did not suffer. His interest in child-labor 
was from an educational standpoint, and he did not express so 
forcefully his opinions on other labor problems. “The con- 





58 The Presbyterian Standard, Sept. 17, 1902. 
59 Ibid., Oct. 8, 1902. 
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troversy, if there be any, between capital and labor has nothing 
to do with this question.”*! With his views The News and Ob- 
server heartily agreed,*? and the Charlotte Observer felt con- 
strained to express approval: 


Cotton mill men are agreed, we think, on the proposition that it is 
not profitable to work children under twelve; they would rather not 
have them; and this being the case, and they having bound themselves 
in a pledge two years ago not to employ such children, there can be 
no substantial objection to a law governing the matter. It would, in 
fact, be a protection for the operators.®3 


The lack of unity on the part of the reformers is evident from 
the fact that there were four separate bills introduced in 1903.®4 
The voluntary agreement of the mill men in 1901 gave the re- 
form advocates an opening, for they claimed on the one hand 
that it had not been faithfully observed by all the mills, and 
on the other that if the mill owners kept such an agreement 
voluntarily they could have no objections to embodying it into 
a law.®5 Others pointed out the weakness of the manufacturers’ 
pledge in that it prohibited children from working only during 
the public school term and made no provision for the rest of the 
year. ®6 

The hostility to supposed Northern influence was not absent 
in this contest, although it did not appear as strongly as in other 
states. In the hearing before a legislative committee the manu- 
facturers referred to the legislation as “Yankee doings,’”’®7 while 
the author of a letter to the News and Observer declared that 
the “agitation is simply a ‘Yankee trick’ and started in New Eng- 
land, the home of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and all the abolition 
deviltry.” 68 

After much discussion between the opposing factions, a com- 
promise was reached by a committee of the manufacturers and 
a joint committee of the Assembly.®® The manufacturers agreed 
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to the twelve-year age limit with no difficulty, but debated at 
length before accepting the sixty-six-hour week for employees 
under eighteen. The clause forbidding any child under fourteen 
working at night was opposed because the doffers, who were 
usually small boys, were needed then. This clause was stricken 
out. The date for the law to go into effect was changed from 
July 1, 1903, to January 1, 1904.7° 

In both houses there was some debate over the bill as it had 
been framed by the committee, and efforts were made to amend 
it. These efforts called forth a strong protest from Governor 
Aycock. “After the child labor bill had been introduced,” wrote 
McKelway, “the manufacturers attempted by amendments, to 
nullify any good results, and Governor Aycock told the com- 
mittee of manufacturers, as he had stated to me that if they 
persisted in the amendments, he would stump the state himself, 
in the interest of the child labor law, for the next session of the 
legislature. Thereupon, they agreed to the twelve year age limit 
with the 66 hour week for children under 18.”71 

The bill passed the Senate, and on March 5, 1903, went 
through the House and became a law.72 Although forced into 
agreeing to the act, the manufacturers generally reported to the 
labor commissioner their satisfaction with it. Their only wish 
was that it might be the last one.72 On the contrary, however, 
this law, which was twenty years in the making, was only the 
first step in a series of acts which required as many more years 
for passage. It was a weak law with many obvious defects, not 
the least of which was the lack of any provision for enforcement. 
But with all its shortcomings it was of tremendous significance, 
for it was the initial action by which North Carolina acknowl- 


edged its legal responsibility for the welfare of its working 
children. 
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THE HOWE PEACE COMMISSION OF 1776 


By Wetvon Amzy Brown 


One purpose in calling the first Continental Congress in 1774 
was to effect a reconciliation with the mother country. To 
achieve this, the Congress sent a petition to the King seeking a 
return to conditions existing prior to 1763.1 Despite the failure 
of the first petition to effect its desired end, the second Conti- 
nental Congress in another petition to the King reiterated the 
previous request and further besought his Majesty to devise a 
plan of reconciliation.2 With the failure of this petition even 
to receive a hearing, colonial efforts at a peaceful solution offi- 
cially ceased. 

Unwilling to accept colonial proposals, Lord North and his 
ministry, feeling that responsibility for maintaining peace now 
rested with them, made a counter offer of reconciliation. Their 
first move in this direction was made on February 20, 1775, when 
Lord North, in an amazing speech, set forth his conciliatory 
proposition. In brief this was: When any colony should con- 
tribute a definite sum for common defense, and should provide 
for civil government and the administration of justice, no 
further duties were to be imposed on it during the period of 
contribution and provision except for the regulation of com- 
merce, and the net income from these duties should go to the 
colony. The sum for common defense was to be disposable by 
Parliament, while the provision for civil government and the ad- 
ministration of justice was to be approvable by both King and 
Parliament.® 

Despite the fact that North’s proposition passed Parliament 
by an overwhelming majority, the ministry took no immediate 
action toward its execution. When news of the plan reached 
America the colonists debated its merit and sincerity. The de- 
lay in executing the plan irritated opponents of the ministry 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Undeterred by this opposition, the 
ministry omitted all further efforts for reconciliation until De- 





1 First petition found in Journals @. we, I, 120. 

2 Second petition found in ibid., 

8 Lord North’s speech and plan 2. A Parliamentary History, XVIII, 319-358. 

4May 2, 17756, first mention found of plan after arrival in America. See Journals of 
Congress, II, 63n. rim) 
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cember, 1775, when it secured the passage of the so-called “Cap- 
ture Act.”5 This act prohibited all trade and intercourse with 
the colonies while in rebellion; repealed the Boston Port Bill, 
“and also two acts, made in the last session of parliament, for 
restraining the trade and commerce of the colonies”; and en- 
abled “any person or persons, appointed and authorised (sic) 
by his Majesty to grant pardons, to issue proclamations in the 
cases, and for the purposes therein mentioned.’’® 

Thus, incongruous as it may seem, an act providing for the 
capture of all ships going to and from the colonies, excepting 
those carrying food and supplies to the troops and loyal colonists, 
also declared that the King might appoint peace commissioners 
to encourage all persons to aid in suppressing the rebellion and 
to afford “a speedy protection to those who are disposed to return 
to their duty....”7 Further, the commissioners were to pardon 
any number of persons by proclamation, and to declare such per- 
sons to be at his Majesty’s peace. After the issuance of any such 
proclamation, “or if his Majesty shall be graciously pleased to 
signify the same by his royal proclamation,” those persons or 
colonies shall be exempt from the above act. Captured vessels 
belonging to the pardoned colonists were to be returnefl upon 
proof of ownership, but the captors, if uninformed of the 
proclamation, were not to be made liable for the seizure of the 
ships. This act of conciliation, if it can be stretched to mean 
that, went hand in hand with the punitive measure of which it 
was a part. 

The actual appointment of the commissioners was not made 
until May 3, 1776. In the meantime the ministry discussed the 
instructions to be given the commission and the choice of the 
commissioners. They discussed submission, not conciliation. 
Wedderburn, the solicitor general, declared that actual submis- 
sion meant more than the laying down of arms and the accept- 
ance of pardons; it meant a legal submission to the authority of 
Great Britain. Better, he said, to continue the war than to yield 





5 The so-called “Capture Act,”’ and the Prohibitory Act are different titles, but refer to 
the same act. Pickering, Statutes at Large, XXXI, 135; 16 George III, Chap. 5. 

6 Loc. cit. For the two acts which were repealed see ibid., 15 George III, Chap. 10 and 
Chap. 18. 

7 Pickering, Statutes at Large, XXXI, 154; 16 George III, Chap. 5. 

8 Loc. cit. 
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this point. A submission to authority, not to force, would be 
the only durable solution. The ministry agreed that England 
should not yield any fundamental right to the colonies.® 

Long before May 8 the ministry had decided that the Howe 
brothers should be the commissioners. Lord Richard Howe was 
a naval officer and, at the same time he was made peace com- 
missioner, the King appointed him commander-in-chief of the 
British navy in American waters. His younger brother, Sir 
William Howe, was already in America as commander-in-chief 
of his Majesty’s forces. Both these men had opposed the colonial 
policy of the King, befriended the colonies upon every oppor- 
tunity, and opposed the war against their fellow Englishmen. 
Further, their elder brother, Lord George Howe, had endeared - 
himself to the colonies by his services and his death in the French 
and Indian War at the battle of Ticonderoga, on July 8, 1758. 
The commissioners, therefore, were persona grata to the col- 
onists. Lord Howe, especially, desired the honor of reconciling 
the colonies to the mother country, but his desire for honor did 
not color the sincerity of his wish for reconciliation. 

This sincerity of purpose Lord Howe shows in his discussions 
with Lord Germain, secretary of state for the colonies, regarding 
the terms to be offered the colonists. Before his appointment, 
he was in constant consultation with Germain. By March 26 he 
had evidently seen the instructions to the commissioners, and on 
that day wrote the secretary for the colonies objecting to some 
of them. He noted that the first step to be taken on arriving in 
America would be to publish the preliminary conditions upon 
which the colonies could expect the King’s grace and mercy, but 
he opposed the eleventh article which excepted Rhode Island 
and Connecticut from the benefits of the plan. He would not 
accept the commission until this inequality was removed. If the 
colonies accepted the fourth article authorizing them to be placed 
at the King’s peace, would it not be preferable that the gov- 
ernors, without the interference of the commissioners, frame 
the peace in their respective provinces? He opposed holding 
any powers in reserve. Why not let the colonies know definitely 
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what to expect? Observing that it was the intention of the min- 
istry to hold back certain offers at first, he declared himself “‘dis- 
qualified from engaging as a commissioner in the execution of 
Instructions framed on that plan.”!° He would undertake the 
commission if the propositions to the colonies were as follows: 


If they will agree to offer a contribution in lieu of taxation, lay down 
their arms, restore the civil government, and by their assemblies de- 
clare their obedience to the authority of the British Legislature, and 
apply to be relieved from the restrictions upon their trade, in such man- 
ner as shall be deemed a satisfactory evidence of their future good in- 
tentions, they shall then be declared at the King’s peace, and any com- 


plaints made in a dutiful manner shall be received and favorably cor- 
sidered.11 


On April 1 he complained to Germain that the exceptions of 
Rhode Island and Connecticut had not been removed. These 
provinces were still to remain under the Prohibitory Acts until 
suggestions concerning a change of their charters were sent to 
England. Why must they wait that long? Could not the com- 
missioners take with them, in their instructions, the authority to 
make the alterations desired by the ministry? If those colonies 
agreed to the changes, why could not the commissioners, instead 
of the ministry, declare them at the King’s peace? He under- 
stood that declaring peace and granting pardons were the full 
powers of the commission. 


But he humbly submits whether the desired accommodation would 
not be facilitated, if the Commissioners conferring upon the point of 
taxation were at liberty to enter upon some explanation of the concil- 
iatory proposition of the House of Commons, so far at least as to inti- 
mate what ideas of contribution they can with any hope of success 


transmit to his Majesty’s Ministers for the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. 12 


In his reply of the following day, Germain stated that he did 
not understand Rhode Island and Connecticut to be so prescribed 
as Howe imagined, for if they consented to a proper alteration 
of their charters, and acknowledged the legislative authority of 
Great Britain, he did not think the following words of the in- 





10 Stopford-Sackville Mas, II, 26. 
11 Loe. cit. 
12 Stopford-Sackville Mss, Il, 27. 
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structions, “that you do not declare those Colonies to be at our 
peace until some measure is agreed to for rendering those Gov- 
ernments more immediately subject to the authority of Great 
Britain,”12 could preclude him from placing them on the same 
footing with the other provinces without sending to England for 
further powers. He advised Howe to acquaint himself with the 
views of the ministry, especially of Lord North, regarding taxa- 
tion. No specific instructions could be given on that point. He 
hinted that if Howe would study the Restraining Act carefully, 
he would discover that the commissioners were in any case 
merely empowered, not required, to declare the rebellious prov- 
inces at peace. Though, without consulting the other ministers 
he could not change the instructions. Germain expressed the 
hope that Howe would be a commissioner. 

Wedderburn wrote Germain on April 24, expressing the belief 
that Lerd Howe would accept the commission as he had in- 
sisted on being the sole commissioner, and as no one else had 
been thought of to take his place. His concern over the in- 
structions seemed to imply a strong wish not only to accept but 
also to follow them, a fact which required their trusting him. 
Up to this time the instructions had been thought of only in 
the light of success. They must be revised with the idea of 
how they would appear in case they should fail. He believed 
Howe’s objections were conscientious and sincere, because most 
men going as commissioners would have preferred poor instruc- 
tions, to be used as a screen behind which they could shield 
themselves. 

General William Howe, on April 26, wrote Germain from 
Halifax expressing the belief that conciliation was impossible 
until the rebel army was defeated. The rebels could retire into 
the woods, away from navigable rivers, and could not be pur- 
sued, because of the lack of transportation facilities. 

Despite General Howe’s attitude toward conciliation and the 
objections raised by Lord Howe, the King on May 3 appointed 
them commissioners. Henry Strachey was made secretary. Lord 
Howe sailed from St. Helens on board the King’s ship, the Eagle, 
on May 12th. Why were the selection and departure of this com- 
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mission so long delayed? Was it due to Lord Howe’s desire to 
get better instructions or was it the secret design of the min- 
istry to delay until the colonies had declared their independence? 
The answer is not available, but Charles James Fox suspected 
the latter.14 

Ten days after Howe had sailed for America, General Conway 
moved in the Commons: 


That an humble Address be presented to his Majesty, praying that 
his Majesty would be graciously pleased to communicate to this House 
so much of the Instructions given to Lord viscount Howe and general 
Howe, . . . as relates to the conditions on which it is proposed to make 
peace with, or receive the Submissions of, his Majesty’s American sub- 
jects now in arms.15 


Driven out of America as the British troops had been, he did 
not think it becoming language for the administration to demand 
unconditional submission. France and Spain were arming. 
Would it be to their interest that America should be conquered? 

North refused to communicate the instructions unless for some 
special reason. He said that in a general sense the powers 
given were those embodied in the act of Parliament empowering 
the King to appoint commissioners. He had no fear of foreign 
powers. At this statement Burke again derided North for his 
ruinous policy. America would accept no terms that were not 
specific. How was a peace commission to be reconciled with the 
doctrine of unconditional submission? North had not only re- 
fused to communicate the instructions to the House, but had 
refused even to tell why he would not do so. Burke denounced 
the policy of carrying on war while attempting to secure peace. 
Conway’s resolution was lost by a vote of 85 to 171. 


Better instructions than Howe brought with him to America 
in 1776 (or else victory of British arms in America) were needed 
to prevent a complete separation of the colonies from the mother 
country. One continuous series of events tended to make his 
mission futile before he arrived. Commensurate with the rise 
of the movement for independence was the decline of the chances 
of a reconciliation. On December 4, 1775, Congress had unan- 





14 Debate on motion of Lord Cavendish. Parliamentary History, XVIII, 1434. 
15 Ibid., p. 1359. 
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imously resolved that in the present situation of affairs it would 
be dangerous to the liberties and welfare of America for any 
colony to petition the King separately. When rumors were 
broadcast that peace commissioners were coming the colonies 
were aroused. The South Carolina assembly adopted the resolu- 
tion of Congress, and resolved further that if any person or per- 
sons sent from England to treat with the colonies should arrive 
in that province, they should not upon any pretence be allowed 
to land or remain longer than 48 hours, wind and weather per- 
mitting. While there they should hold no communication with 
any person in the colony, except through the President of Con- 
gress. If such peace commissioners should arrive by land, they 
should be immediately escorted out of the colony.1® 

Before Lord Howe arrived in America, the second week in 
July, the revolutionary party had discredited his instructions. 
They suspected the ministry of duplicity; felt that the offers 
were intended as a snare; believed that unconditional submis- 
sion was the aim of the King and ministry; and regarded the 
effort for peace as an insidious attempt to divide them and weak- 
en the military strength of the country. William Hooper, dele- 
gate to Congress from North Carolina, said that the commis- 
sioners could negotiate with towns, counties, and special groups, 
but not with Congress, lest by any act they might recognize its 
legality. If the colonies would hold out long enough and resist 
the allurements of British parade, persuasion, venality, and cor- 
ruption, the commissioners would hold forth a clean slate to 
America.'7 Elbridge Gerry, delegate to Congress from Mas- 
sachusetts, thought America had gone too far to recede.18 John 
Adams wrote that if they came not prepared to grant the pro- 
visions of the Declaration of Rights, the colonists would not be 
slow in deciding what to do.19 

The radicals were anxious to. know what propositions were to 
be offered. This condition of suspense lessened the speed of 





16 The Remembrancer, III (1776), 146-47. 

17 Letter to Joseph Trumbull, March 138. Burnett, Edmund C. (ed.), Letters of Members 
of the Continental Congress, I, 387. 

18 Ibid., p. 409-10. 

19 Ibid., p. 413. 
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the movement for independence. Robert Morris put the Amer- 
ican situation squarely when he said: 


Where the plague are these Commissioners, if they are to come what 
is it that detains them; It is time we should be on a certainty and know 
positively whether the liberties of America can be established and se- 
cured by reconciliation, or whether we must totally renounce connec- 
tion with Great Britain and fight our way to a total independence. 
Whilst we continue thus firmly united amoungst ourselves theres (sic) 
no doubt but either of these points may be carried, but it seems to me 
we shall quarrel about which of these roads is best to pursue unless the 
Commissioners appear soon and lead us into the first path, therefore I 
wish them to come, dreading nothing so much as even an appearance 
of division amongst ourselves.?° 


Those who wavered between their allegiance to the King and 
their desire for independence felt that the colonies should await 
the terms offered before declaring in favor of final separation. 
If they were not satisfactory the alternative of independence was 
always available. It was a race between the party of indepen- 
dence and that of reconciliation. The former group pressed for 
the declaration of independence before the commissioners could 
arrive, while the latter did everything in its power to delay 
aggressive action to leave the door open for a peaceful settle- 
ment as long as possible. By July, 1776, the cause of reconcilia- 
tion was hopelessly lost. The commissioners arrived just ten 
days too late. 

On March 24 Washington sent a letter to Congress seeking 
instructions for receiving the commissioners said to be coming 
from Great Britain. Congress replied that the practice usual in 
such cases should be observed, by letting them make previous 
application for the necessary passports and safe conduct. On 
such application being made, further directions would be sent. 
It took a long time to form this reply. A great partisan contest 
occurred in Congress. John Adams wrote: 


It will be observed how long this trifling business had been depending, 
but it cannot be known from the Journal how much debate it had occa- 
sioned. It was one of those delusive contrivances, by which the party 
in opposition to us endeavoured, by lulling the people with idle hopes of 





20 Letter to Horatio Gates, April 6. IJbid., p. 416. 
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reconciliation into security, to turn their heads and thoughts from in- 
dependence. They endeavoured to insert in the resolution ideas of 
reconciliation; we carried our point for inserting peace. They wanted 
powers to be given to the General to receive the commissioners in cere- 
mony; we ordered nothing to be done till we were solicited for pass- 
ports. Upon the whole, we avoided the snare, and brought the con- 
troversy to a close, with some dignity. But it will never be known how 
much labor it cost us to accomplish it.?1 


The radicals had feared that the sending of peace commis- 
sioners was an insidious attempt to divide and disunite the peo- 
ple. This debate showed the basis for such a fear. Washington 
saw what he termed the duplicity of the measure, and opposed 
it with all his strength and skill. He felt that “no Commission- 
ers ever were design’d, except Hessians and other Foreigners; 
and that the Idea was only to deceive, and throw us off our 
guard;...”22 It was useless to send a commission to America 
for a reconciliation when the terms offered did not have the 
barest chance of being accepted. Peace must be based on sin- 
cerity, and the ministerial speeches in Parliament which he had 
read did not reveal such sincerity on the part of the British 
cabinet. He was more afraid of the British peace commissioners 
than of the British generals. Despite the many grave objections 
to so base an offer of peace, Washington wrote that “the repre- 
sentations of whole Provinces, are still feeding themselves upon 
the dainty food of reconciliation. . . .”23 The possibility of a 
reconciliation kept men from enlisting in the continental army. 
Such men reasoned that there was no use walking many miles if 
when they arrived at army headquarters, they were to find the 
quarrel ended. 

Lord Howe’s first official act after landing at Staten Island, 
July 12, was to send a circular letter to the governors with a 
copy of the declaration of his commission. The letter revealed 
the civil and military powers of the commissioners and an- 
nounced the course of action the commission proposed to follow. 
As soon as he had consulted with General Howe, he would be 





ma Journals of Congress, IV, 328. Also in Adams, Charles F., (ed.), Works of John Adams, 


22 Letter to John Augustine Washi 31. Fitzpatrick, 
wee ons Weeks a4 ngton, May zpa John C., (ed.), The 
23 Loe. cit. 
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ready to begin the work of granting pardons. Lord Howe 
thought it expedient to issue the declaration to inform the 
public of the King’s intentions. He requested the governors 
to take every opportunity to make it known, by publishing it at 
such places and in such a manner as would give it the greatest 
publicity. Expressing the wish for a speedy restoration of 
peace, he asked them to communicate to him from time to time 
such information as they thought would facilitate the attain- 
ment of that end. 

Howe’s declaration called attention to the act of Parliament 
prohibiting all trade and intercourse with the colonies, and to 
the constitution and powers of the peace commission, and stated 
that after any colony had been declared at the King’s peace 
the Prohibitory Act would be repealed with respect to that col- 
ony. It stated further the power of the commissioners either 
jointly or separately to grant pardons and receive submissions 
from all those, 
who, in the tumult and disorder of the times, may have deviated from 
their just allegiance, and who are willing, by a speedy return to their 
duty to reap the benefits of the royal favor; and, also, for declaring in 
his Majesty’s name, any colony, . . . to be at the peace of his Majesty: 
I do therefore hereby declare, that due consideration shall be had to 
the meritorious services of all persons who shall aid and assist in re- 
storing the public tranquility in the said colonies, . . . that pardons 
shall be granted, dutiful representations received, and every suitable 
encouragement given, for promoting such measures as shall be conducive 
to the establishment of legal government and peace. . . .24 


In addition to these official documents, Lord Howe brought 
several letters to prominent men in the colonies from friends in 
London. The London gentlemen urged their colonial friends to 
accept the peace offer and to do all they could to get others to 
accept likewise. One of these gentlemen wrote that Lord Howe 


had rather meet you, and that immediately on his arrival, in the wide 
field of argument, than in the chosen ground for battle; and I am con- 
fident a parley on the footing of gentlemen and friends is his wish and 
desire; and it is generally believed, with his disposition to treat, he has 
power to compromise and adjust.?5 





24 Both the Circular Letter and the Declaration are in, Force, Peter, (ed.), American 
Archives, fifth series, I (1776), 605-606. 
25 Dennis De Berdt to Reed, May 3, ibid., p. 373. 
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On July 14 Washington wrote the President of Congress that 
Lord Howe had sent one of his staff officers with a letter ad- 
dressed “to George Washington, Esquire.” He had refused to 
receive the letter because the address did not pay the respect due 
his station.2® The next day he sent a packet of letters and papers 
to Congress, which contained the declaration and the circular let- 
ter. General Howe, on July 20, sent his adjutant general, Colonel 
Patterson, to interview Washington and to apologize for any mis- 
takes made in the previous attempt. The British officer ad- 
dressed Washington as “Your Excellency,” showed him a letter 
from Lord Howe, addressed to “George Washington, etc., etc.,” 
and commented that this form of address implied everything. 
Washington quietly replied that it might also mean anything, 
and again stated that he could not receive any letter directed to 
him in his private capacity, which related to this public station. 
He remarked to Patterson that he believed Lord Howe and Gen- 
eral Howe merely had power to grant pardons, whereas 


those who had committed no fault wanted no pardon, that we were 
only defending what we deemed our indisputable right. Colonel Pat- 
terson said that would open a very wide field for argument. He 
then expressed his apprehensions that an adherence to forms was likely 
to obstruct business of the greatest moment and concern.?7 


These negotiations showed the inadequacy of the instructions 
to the commissioners. Neither was Congress recognized nor was 
Washington’s newly acquired title acknowledged. On July 17 
Congress received the packet Washington had sent two days 
earlier, and on the same day passed a resolution: 


That General Washington, in refusing to receive a letter said to be 
sent from Lord Howe, and addressed to ‘George Washington Esq’ acted 
with a dignity becoming his station; and, therefore, this Congress do 
highly approve the same, and do direct, that no letter or message be 
received, on any occasion whatsoever from the enemy, by the commander 
in chief, or other, the commanders of the American army, but such as 
shall be directed, to them in the characters they respectively sustain.?§ 





26A fact often ignored is that Admiral Howe habitually called Washington “General” 
when speaking with American officers. Mahon, A. T., “Admiral Earl Howe,” Atlantic 
Monthly, LXXIII, (1894), 26. 

37 A memorandum of the interview ordered published by Congress, July 26, found in Fitz- 
patrick, J. C., (ed.), Writings of Washington, V_ 321n-323n. 

28 Ibid., p. 274n. 
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The next day Congress ordered the letters from Lord Howe 
to Governors Franklin, Penn, Eden, Dunmore, Martin, and 
Wright, together with those to private persons, which had been 
intercepted by the continental soldiers and sent to Congress, to 
be referred to a committee of three. On July 19 this committee, 
composed of Jefferson, Charles Carrol, and R. T. Paine, brought 
in a report, on the basis of which Congress adopted a resolution 
to publish the circular letter and the declaration that: 


the good people of these United States may be informed of what nature 
are the commissioners, and what the terms, with the expectation of 
which, the insidious court of Britain has endeavoured to amuse and 
disarm them, and that the few, who still remain suspended by a hope 
founded either in the justice or moderation of their late king, may now, 
at length, be convinced, that the valour alone of their country is to save 
its liberties.29 


Washington thought that this action would silence the warm- 
est advocates of reconciliation and convince them beyond a doubt 
that the commissioners had no honorable terms to offer and that 
those held out were designed expressly to deceive and unguard 
the people of both England and America. This, he believed, ex- 
plained why the request of the Mayor’s Corporation of the city of 
London for the specification of the powers in the commission was 
refused. The union of the civil and military powers in the two 
Howes, he thought conclusive evidence to every thinking person 
that there was little to be expected from a civil negotiation. In 
agreement with this Walpole had earlier written: 


We have both martial and pacifice symptoms. Commissaries are go- 
ing with olive-branches, and acts of Parliament and regiments with 
daggers and swords. We seem to enrage America, as if it were a pas- 
sionate man who is very sorry the moment his passion is over.?° 


After July negotiations for any sort of settlement short of a 
commercial one were futile. On July 16, John Alsop wrote to 


the New York convention requesting permission for his with- 

drawal from Congress, because that province had agreed to the 

Declaration of Independence, to which his judgment was op- 
29 Journals of Congress, V, 592-93. 


30 Letter to Horace Mann, December 8, 1775. ‘Toynbee, Mrs. Paget, (ed.), Walpole Let- 
ters, IX, 291. 
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posed. As long as the door was left open for reconciliation ‘on 
honorable and just terms, he was willing to serve his country, 
but when that was closed he chose to resign.21 Robert Morris 
lamented the presence of those who could not endure mention of 
reconciliation. To this class of extreme radicals all peace pro- 
posals sounded like high treason against the colonies. If the 
commissioners had terms more acceptable than those revealed in 
the declaration they ought to be considered; if not they were 
wasting time in soliciting intercourse. He thought that if rea- 
sonable terms were offered the colonies would accept them, but 
if the commissioners could offer only pardons, it would unite 
the country for independence. This being true, why should Con- 
gress fear to treat with them? Opposition to a conference 
would alienate those who were already dissatisfied. Morris was 
in favor of being polite. 

When neither the Congress nor the colonies took any steps 
to meet the conciliatory proposals, the British commissioners re- 
sumed military operations and the battle of Long Island was 
fought. In this battle General John Sullivan was taken prisoner 
and conducted on board Lord Howe’s ship. At Howe’s request 
he went to Philadelphia on parole with a message for Congress, 
in which Howe informed the Congress that, though he could not 
at present negotiate with it as a body, he was desirous of having 
half-hour conferences with some of the members in their private 
capacity. The message stated that the commissioners had power 
to make a peace satisfactory to the colonies, and expressed the 
wish that the quarrel might be settled before a decisive blow was 
struck. In case Congress were disposed to treat, many things, 
which had not been requested, might be granted to the Amer- 
icans. If any plan of conciliation agreeable to both countries 
was hit upon, Congress would be recognized as a legally consti- 
tuted body. 

Howe’s request for a conference again stirred party jealousy. 
The conservatives regained hope, but the radicals regarded it as 
an insult to Congress and favored passing a resolution that no 
further proposals from the commissioners be heard. 





81 Burnett, Correspondence, II. 12-13. 
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Of the feeling aroused in John Adams by Sullivan’s mission, 
Benjamin Rush wrote: 


I sat next to him while Gen’] Sullivan was delivering a request to 
Congress from Lord Howe for an interview with a committee of the 
house in their private capacities, after the defeat of the American Army 
on Long Island on the 26 of August 1776. Mr. Adams under a sudden 
impression and dread of the consequences of the measure, whispered to 
me a wish ‘that the first ball that had been fired on the day of the de- 
feat of our Army had gone through his head.’ When he rose to speak 
against the proposed interview, he called Gen’! Sullivan a ‘decoy duck 
whom Lord Howe has sent among us to seduce us into a renunciation of 
our independence.’32 


Though it was a private request and should have been kept 
secret from the public, Lord Howe made every possible effort to 
let the public know that terms were being offered to Congress. 
News of Sullivan’s arrival with the message had spread rapidly 
over Philadelphia, “with thirty falsehoods in addition.” ?* 

John Witherspoon, president of New Jersey College and mem- 
ber of Congress from New Jersey, vigorously opposed the con- 
ference. He would not grant that Sullivan’s mission was the 
first step toward reconciliation. Lord Howe had avoided every- 
thing that could imply that the Americans were anything but 
slaves and subjects of England in rebellion. The terms were 
those of unconditional submission. Had he any respect for Con- 
gress why was the message not kept secret? Had he desired to 
communicate with the members of Congress privately, there 
were a thousand ways it could have been done without its being 
revealed to the public. Would Howe treat on terms of American 
independency? Was that question not settled when Congress 
agreed upon a declaration of independence? Yet was not the 
surrender of independence impliedly a preliminary to such a 
conference? Had not Howe recognized that the Declaration of 
Independence precluded a reconciliation by saying that he re- 
gretted having arrived ten days too late? To enter into so much 
correspondence with him would be to give up that much inde- 
pendence. If the conference were allowed it would give force 





82 Burnett, Correspondence, Il, 69n-70n. 
33 Letter from Josiah Bartlett to William Whipple, September 8. Ibid., p. 66. 
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to the seditious machines of the Tories and Loyalists. If in- 
dependence was in question would men continue to enlist in the 
army ?34 

The radicals were against the proposed conference because it 
would degrade Congress in the eyes of the people, while it was 
certain that Lord Howe had no acceptable terms; it would 
weaken the efforts of the army and divide the people, as the 
Loyalists would misrepresent the proposals and represent Con- 
gress as being obstinate and desirous of war; it was designed by 
Howe for that very reason; it would weaken the efforts of the 
American agents abroad, who were trying to secure loans and 
foreign alliances. Silas Deane, commissioner in Paris, wrote to 
this effect on November 28, 1776: 


Yesterday it was roundly affirmed at Versailles that a letter was re- 
ceived in London from Philadelphia, in which it was said I had written 
advising the Congress to negotiate for that I could obtain no assistance 
from Europe. You can hardly conceive how dangerous even such re- 


ports are, and how prejudicial every step that looks like confirming 
them.35 


The conservatives favored the conference because they did not 
believe it would injure the colonies in any way. If the terms 
offered were not honorable Congress could merely refuse to 
accept them. To agree to the conference would silence the cry 
of the Loyalists that Congress was obstinate and desired to 
prolong the war; and if the terms offered were dishonorable, it 
would be a deadly blow to all Loyalist designs. 

Congress finally agreed to the conference, but the conferees 
were to attend in their public capacity, as members of Congress 
and as representatives of an independent United States. Their 
task was to meet Lord Howe, to discover whether he had any 
powers to treat with Congress on honorable terms, and to hear 
any propositions he had to make. For this commission Congress 
chose Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutledge. 

Each of these commissioners felt that his errand was foolish. 
Franklin thought England was making this effort at peace to 





34.Speech of September 5. Burnett, Correspondence, II, 70 et seq. 
85 Wharton, Francis, (ed.), Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, 
II, 198. Fact cited in Burnett, op. cit., II, 265. 
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save for itself the vast profits of American trade. He wrote 
Lord Howe on July 30: 


The official dispatches, to which you refer me, contain nothing more 
than what we had seen in the act of Parliament, viz. offers of pardon 
on submission, which I was sorry to find, as it must give your Lord- 
ship pain to be sent upon so fruitless a business. 


Directing pardons to be offered to the colonies, who are the very 
parties injured, expresses indeed that opinion of our ignorance, base- 
ness and insensibility, which your uninform’d and proud nation has long 
been pleased to entertain of us; but it can have no other effect than 
that of increasing our resentments.?® 


Franklin knew that Lord Howe did not have any terms of peace 
that would be acceptable to America. 

The committee from Congress met Lord Howe at Staten Island 
on September lith. The conference lasted three hours, after 
which the Americans immediately returned to Philadelphia. 
Their report showed that Lord Howe had no authority to treat 
with the commissioners as members of Congress. He admitted 
having no authority whatsoever to treat on the subject of in- 
dependence, but offered his personal assurances, in case of Amer- 
ican submission, that the acts of Parliament offensive to the 
colonies would be repealed. The commission replied that a re- 
turn to British allegiance was neither likely nor practicable since 
the colonies had approved the Declaration of Independence, and 
that it would be easier for Howe to get new instructions to treat 
on terms of independence than for Congress to induce the col- 
onies to surrender it.27 It seemed that the Howe commission 
had no power but that of granting pardons, with such excep- 
tions as it chose to make,*® and of declaring any part of the 
colonies at the King’s peace. Congress ordered that the report be 
published, but made no observations upon it, feeling it best to let 
it speak for itself. 

Howe had probably requested the interview to see if there was 
the least probability of the colonies returning to their former 
allegiance. John Adams summed up the affair by saying, “The 





86 Smyth, Albert H., (ed.), The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, VI, 458, 459. 

87 Detailed account found in Ford, Paul L., “Lord Howe’s Commission to Pacify the 
Colonies,” Atlantic Monthly, June, 1896, LXXVII, 758-62. 

88 John Adams was excepted from pardon. Adams, C. F., (ed.), Works of John Adams, 
III, 78. For a partial black list see The North Carolina Gazette, (New Bern), May 5, 1775. 
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whole affair of the commission appears to me, as it ever did, to be 
a bubble, an ambuscade . . . and it is so gross, that they must 
have a wretched opinion of our generalship to suppose that we 
can fall into it.”3® Everything the British commission did in 
America he distrusted as evidence of duplicity. One great point 
achieved by the interview, however, was that of striking the 
Tories dumb, and killing the impressions circulated among the 
credulous-minded that Howe had been given full and ample 
powers to settle the quarrel on peaceable and just terms, such as 
would satisfy all America, except the haughty, proud, and mili- 
tant. Some felt that Howe had falsely represented his instruc- 
tions. This led the colonists to believe that Great Britian ac- 
companied violence with deception.4® The Americans must now 
turn from hopes of reconciliation to reliance on God and Wash- 
ington’s army.*1 

The conference ended Lord Howe’s communications with Con- 


gress. On September 19 he and his brother issued another public 
declaration in a futile attempt to appeal to the people over the 
head of Congress. It declared: 


Although Congress, whom the misguided Americans suffer to direct 
their opposition to a reéstablishment of the Constitutional Government 
of these Provinces, have disavowed every purpose of reconciliation not 
consonant with their extravagant and inadmissable claim of indepen- 
dence, the King’s Commissioners think fit to declare that they are 
equally desirous to confer with his Majesty’s well-affected subjects, upon 
the means of restoring the public tranquility, and establishing a per- 
manent union. ... The King being most graciously pleased to direct 
a revision of such of his royal instructions to his Governors as may be 
construed to lay an improper restraint on the freedom of legislation in 
any of his colonies, and to concur in the revisal of all acts by which his 
Majesty’s subjects there may think themselves aggrieved, it is recom- 
mended to the inhabitants at large to reflect seriously upon their present 
condition and expectations, and judge for themselves whether it be more 
inconsistent with their honour and happiness to offer up their lives as 
a sacrifice to the unjust cause in which they are engaged, or return to 
their allegiance, accept the blessings of peace, and be secured in a free 
enjoyment of their liberties and properties, upon the true principles of 
the Constitution.*? 





89 Letter to Samuel Adams, September 17. Burnett, Correspondence, II, 92. 

40 Letter from W. Williams to J. Trumbull, September 13, 1776. Ibid., p. 85 et seq. 

41 Letter from Rutledge to Washington, September 11, Force, P. (ed.), American Archives, 
fifth series, Il (1776), 288. 

42 Ibid., p. 398. 
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This declaration brought extra worries to Washington, who 
was struggling to maintain an army. It was designed to seduce 
the people from their allegiance to Congress. Copies were scat- 
tered over the country by the Loyalists and British soldiers and 
aroused sharp opposition to the efforts of the British com- 
mission. 

William Henry Drayton, a judge of South Carolina and famous 
for his espousal of the cause of American rights, wrote a sting- 
ing reply to Howe’s declaration of September 19th. He prefaced 
his declaration with an explanation which is so apt that a part 
of it is here given. 

By Richard Viscount Howe, ... and William Howe, Esq, . . . the 


King’s Commissioners for deluding the good people of AMERICA by 
insidious offers of peace, or shedding their blood without mercy. 


DECLARATION. 


Although the Congress, whom the much-injured AMERICANS suffer 
to direct their opposition to the establishment of tyranny and an uncon- 
stitutional Government over these Provinces, have disavowed every 
purpose of reconciliation not consonant with that liberty to which they 
have the most clear and undeniable right, the King’s Commissioners 
aforesaid think fit to declare, that they are equally desirous to confer 
with his Majesty’s subjects (if any so weak and abandoned are to be 
found) upon the means of establishing a permanent tyranny over every 
Colony, and fix them the everlasting slaves of the British empire. .. . 
it is recommended to the inhabitants . . . to reflect seriously . . . whether 
it be more consistent with their honor and happiness to risk their lives 
in defense of a glorious Independency, or return to the galling yoke of 
tyrannic usurpation, and be deprived of every security in the enjoy- 
ment of their liberty and properties upon the true principles of a wicked 
and destructive policy.*% 


Drayton attacked the Howe commission and the offers it held 
out and denounced the course it had taken in America. The 
declaration was an invitation to men of common sense to yield 
independence to slavery. Could the Howes say who or what au- 
thority would revise the acts offensive to America? On what 
authority could they promise definitely such a revision? If it 
had been intended to repeal the acts, why had they characterized 
them as acts of which the Americans “think themselves ag- 
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grieved?” He immediately perceived the same objection that 
Lord Howe had raised in London, when he asked why the min- 
istry had not come to the point at once. Why silence? Had 
not their silence on this point made it evident that they had been 
ushered into the dilemma by their superiors? “You have not 
been accustomed to dirty jobs, and plain dealing does not accord 
with your instructions; otherwise, in the latter case, I think you 
are men of too much sense and honor to have overlooked or sup- 
pressed so material a point of information.”*4 In asking people 
to reflect seriously on their condition, could the commissioners 
be unaware that Americans had been engaged at that occupation 
since the passing of the Sugar Act of 1764? Where had the gen- 
tlemen been all the time? After such a series of measures as 
the Declaratory Act, the Tea Act, the Boston Port Act, the Mas- 
sachusetts Government Act, and the act of last December, de- 
claring the inhabitants rebels, he roared: 

I say, after such a series of causes for reflection, and that your Ex- 
cellencies now find us in arms against you, determined on independence 
or death, can you possibly entertain an idea that we have not reflected 
seriously? On the contrary you know that we are prepared to offer 
up our lives in evidence of our serious reflections: In addressing a 


world, you ought to have some attention to the propriety of your recom- 
mendations, if only from a regard to your own reputation.*5 


On November 30 the Howe brothers issued a final proclama- 
tion inviting the people to surrender themselves to any of the 
King’s officers, and at the same time testify to their obedience 
to the laws of England by subscribing to an oath in the follow- 
ing words: “I, A.B. do promise and declare, that I will remain 
peaceable and obedient to his Majesty and his government, and 
will not take up arms against either, nor encourage others to take 
arms, in opposition to his authority.”4® Sixty days grace was 
given for persons so inclined to make up their minds. 

Angered at this proclamation Washington recommended that 
Congress prepare an oath of allegiance to the United States, to 
offset that of the Howe declaration. His recommendation was 
approved and he was authorized to issue a proclamation giving 
the Loyalists just thirty days in which to repair to the nearest 





et west entitled “A Carolinian,” written by Drayton on October 22. Ibid., p. 1182. 
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army headquarters and renounce their allegiance to England 
and swear allegiance to the United States. Those who refused 
to do so within the required time would be held as common 
enemies to the United States. 

Late in 1776 General Charles Lee had been taken prisoner. 
By permission of General Howe, he wrote to Congress requesting 
a conference upon matters important to himself. Benjamin Rush 
recorded in his diary that Lee, with all his great qualities, pos- 
sessed the weakness of being easily imposed on. He could 
not judge men or character. Due to his love for negotiations 
and conferences the colonists believed he had thrown himself in 
the way of being captured.47 Congress decided to give every 
assistance to his personal safety, but not wishing to hinder nego- 
tiations going on in Europe and feeling an official conference un- 
necessary to secure his personal safety, declined the request. 
The conservatives of course denounced this action, but their 
words carried less weight this time than in the discussion over 
the proposed Staten Island conference. Congress thought Gen- 
eral Howe’s attempt to hold out the delusive idea of a reconcilia- 
tion through another conference a sneaking effort to throw a 
languor upon the military preparations of the states. Congress 
had offered its terms in the Staten Island conference: it would 
treat with the British nation for peace, if as a preliminary the 
independence of the United States was acknowledged, and any 
negotiations that did not grant this point it considered insidi- 
ously devised to break up the American union. Though the 
commander-in-chief of the British Army and Navy retained the 
power of pardon granted in the “Capture Act,” nothing beyond 
rumors existed after 1776 to pester Congress with requests for 
negotiation. 

By no means were the Howes pleased with the offers they had 
to make to the colonies. Both desired a genuine reconciliation; 
and when they realized that was impossible, they sought to be 
relieved from their unpleasant commands. Their decision to 
resign and return to England was hastened by the appointment 
of the Carlisle commission, which was to try to effect a recon- 
ciliation in 1778, “and the permission to return was already in 
the Admiral’s hands when the news of D’Estaing’s coming was 
received.”48 Remaining until the arrival of his successor, Ad- 
miral Howe sailed for England at the end of September, 1778. 
General Howe had preceded him by four months. 


47 Burnett, Correspondence, II, 263, et seq. 
48 Mahon, A. T., “Admiral Earl Howe,” Atlantic Monthly, LXXIII, (1894), 28. 
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Embittered by the failure to effect a reconciliation and join- 
ing the many who sought to avoid the blame for the present un- 
fortunate position of the nation, Lord Howe aired his disgust be- 
fore the House of Commons by declaring that: 

He had been deceived into his command, and he was deceived while 
he retained it. Tired and disgusted, he desired permission to resign 
it; and he would have returned as soon as he obtained leave, but he 
could not think of doing so while a superior enemy remained in Amer- 
ican seas; that, as soon as that impediment was removed, he gladly em- 
braced the first opportunity of returning to Europe. Such, and the 
recollection of what he had suffered, were his motives for resigning the 
command, and such for declining any future service so long as the 
present ministry remained in office.*9 


Upon seeing the declaration of September 19 in a London pa- 
per, Lord John Cavendish took it with him to the House of Com- 
mons on November 6, 1776, and, after Lord North testified to 
its authenticity, had the clerk read it. He felt elated at this sug- 
gestion of peace, but he condemned the ministry for not commu- 
nicating it to the house. If the ministers were sincere in their 
promise to repeal all the laws by which the colonists felt them- 
selves aggrieved, the opposition would like to join in such an 
excellent move. He then moved that the house resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole to consider the revision of all such 
acts.5° After a bitter debate and a reiteration of all the argu- 
ments pro and con on the subject of reconciliation, the motion 
was lost 47 to 109. 

The Howe commission failed to restore peace because it had 
nothing to offer that was acceptable. It could merely receive 
the unconditional submission of the American people. A plan 
providing for the repeal of all acts passed since 1763 of which 


the colonies complained would have been unacceptable to Amer- © 


ica after June, 1776. The Declaration of Independence pre- 
cluded all hope of reconciliation unless the success of British 
arms should make it possible. The commission injured the cause 
of independence but temporarily if at all. It aided that cause 
more by the united opposition it aroused. Opposition to the 
commission became a sort of common cause on which the revolu- 
tionary party could build a more solid union. 


49 Mahon, A. T., “Admiral Earl Howe,” Atlantic Monthly, LXXIII, (1894), p. 29. 
50 Parliamentary History, XVIII, 1434. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IMPRINTS, 1761-1800 


By Doveras Crawrorp MoMurrris 


II 
[Continued from January, 1986] 


1783 
ALLEN, WALTER. 


Twenty Pounds | Reward. | Lost on the 17th of October, by the sub- 
scriber, on the | road between Newbern and Curtis’s ferry, a large black 
lea- | ther pocket-book, ... | [15 lines] | Walter Allen. | Craven Co. 
Swifts-creek, Decemb. 10th, 1783. | [Row of typographic ornaments] | 
Newbern, Printed by R. Keith, of whom may be had the Almanack for 
the Year of our Lord 1784. [ 106 | 


27.5 x 20.5 cm. Broadside. 

The lost pocket-book contained a number of certificates for values 
amounting to over a thousand pounds specie and $15,000 “paper.” 
On the verso of the copy described is an affidavit dated December 4, 
1787, to the effect that the loser “hath never received any part of the 
said Certificates nor any Compensation for them and that he did for- 
ward by William Blount sundry Copies of this Advertisement to the 
seat of the General Assembly in the Spring of the year 1784.” 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Nort Carormna. Generat AssemBity. Hovussz or Commons. 


[Typographic headband] | The | Journal | of the | House of Commons. 
| [Rule] | At a General Assembly begun and held at Hillsborough, on 
the eighteenth day of April, | in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-three, and in the seventh | year of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America: Being the first Session of 
this | Assembly. | [Rule] | [Halifax: Printed by Thomas Davis.] | 
[1783. ] [ 107 ] 

16.5 x 22 cm. 67 p. 

Caption title. Imprint (undated) on p. 67. 

The session lasted from April 18 to May 17, 1783. 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal. 


Nortu Carotrna. Laws, Statutes, etc. 


[Typographic headband] | Acts | of | Assembly | of the State of | 
North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly begun and held at 
Hillsborough, on the eighteenth | day of April, in the year of our Lord, 


[ 143 ] 
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one thousand seven hundred and | eighty three, and in the seventh year 
of the Independence of the United | States of America: Being the first 
Session of this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Halifax: Thomas Davis, 
1783.] [ 108 ] 


21.5 x 33.5 cm. 50 p. 
Caption title. Imprint at end: Halifax: Printed by Thomas Davis. 


Weeks no. 58. Evans 18069. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass. (lacking p. 12); 
North Carolina Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. (44 p.); Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 0. (2 copies, 1 lacking 
p. 45-50) ; Library of Congress, Washington, D. C0. 


[Hay, Jonn] 1784 


[An Address to the Speakers of both Houses of Assembly, containing 
observations, moral and political, upon the proceedings of the late As- 
sembly. By Tiberius Gracchus. Newbern: Printed by Robert Keith, 
1784. ] [ 109 ] 
A. M. Hooper, writing to James Iredell, November 23, 1783, said of 
this address “It is to be served up to the public in a sixpenny pam- 
phiet ...” Hooper said that the style was dull and in many parts 
ungrammatical and that it appeared worse from the press than in 
manuscript. (G. J. McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Ire- 
dell, II, 75, 89, cited by Weeks 1896, p. 248-9.) 
Weeks no. 61. Evans 18523 (not located nor collated; apparently 
taken from Weeks). 


Nortu Carorina. Generat Assemsty. Hovusr or Commons. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | The | Journal | of the | House of 
Commons. | [Heavy rule] | At a General Assembly begun and held at 
Hillsborough, on the Nineteenth Day of | April, in the Year of our 
Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-Four, and | in the 
Eighth Year of the Independence of the United States of America: 
Being the | First Session of this Assembly. | [Heavy rule] | [Halifax: 
Thomas Davis, 1784. ] [ 110 ] 

20.5 x 25.5 cm. 71 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 71: Halifax: Printed by Thomas Davis, 

1784. 

The session lasted to June 3, 1784. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Norra OCarorina. Generat AssemBLy. SENare. 

[ Headband of type ornaments] | The Journal of | the | Senate | [Heavy 
rule] | At a General Assembly begun and held at Hillsborough, on the 
Nineteenth Day of | April, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand 
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Seven Hundred and Eighty-Four, and | in the Eighth Year of the In- 

dependence of the United States of America: Being the | First Session 

of this Assembly. | [Heavy rule] | [Halifax: Thomas Davis, 

1784. ] [ 111 ] 
20.5 x 26 cm. 52 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 52: Halifax: Printed by Thomas Davis. 
1784. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Nortu Carorina, Governor (ALExanDER Martin). 

[State of North Carolina, ss. By his Excellency Alexander Martin, 

Esq; Governor, Captain-General and Commander in Chief over the 

State aforesaid. A Proclamation of the Definitive Treaty of Peace. 

New-Bern: Printed by Robert Keith. 1784]. [ 112 | 
Folio. Broadside. 


Title from Weeks no. 60 (not located). Evans 18821 (not located; 
apparently taken from Weeks). 


Nortu Carorina. Laws, StatTuTss, Ero. 


[Typographic headband] | Acts | of | Assembly | of the State of | 

North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly begun and held at 

Hillsborough, on the Nineteenth | day of April, in the year of our Lord 

one Thousand Seven Hundred and | Eighty Four, and in the Eighth 

Year of the Independence of the said State: | Being the First Session 

of this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Halifax, Thomas Davis, 1784.] [113 | 
20.5 x 26.5 cm. 92, [2] p. 


Caption title. Imprint at end: Halifax: Thomas Davis. 

Weeks no. 59. 

North Carolina State Library, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Harvard Law School Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (88 p. only). 


Norrn Carouina. Laws, Staturss, ETC. 


[ Headband of type ornaments] | Acts | of | Assembly | of the state of | 
North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly begun and held at 
Newbern on the Twenty Second of | October, in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty- | Four, and in the Ninth 
Year of the Independence of the said State: Being | the first Session of 
this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by Thomas Davis, 
1784. | [ 114 ] 

19 x 25.5 cm. 1 leaf, 64 p. 

The leaf preceding the first page contains “the estimate of the civil 

list, .. . of 1785 . . . published by the public printer with the laws 

of this session,” in accordance with a resolution of the assembly 

dated November 25, 1784. In this estimate is the item “Public 

Printer, four hundred pounds.” 
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Caption title on p. 1. Imprint on p. 64: Newbern: Printed by 
Thomas Davis. Acts ratified November 25, 1784. 

Weeks no. 62. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C. 


1786 


Nortu Carortina. CoMPpTROLLER. 


Abstract of the Army Accounts of the North-Carolina Line, set-|tled by 
the Commissioners at Halifax from the 1st September, 1784, to | the 
1st February, 1785; and at Warrenton in the Year 1786—designating 
| by whom the claims were receipted for respectively. | [1786%] [115 ] 


18 x 22.5 cm. 224 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. 

Signed: J. Craven, Comptroller. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (2 copies, one lack- 
ing p. 1-4 and 223-224). 


Norru Carorina. Gernerat AsseMBLY. 


The | Journals | of the | General Assembly | of the | State | of | North 
Carolina. | [Thin-thick-thin rule] | Newbern: Printed by Arnett & 
Hodge, Printers to the State. | M.DCC.LXXXVI. [ 116 ] 


21 x 35.5 cm. 1 leaf (title), 44, 52 p. 

Contains (with separate caption titles): 

The | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly, 
begun and held at Newbern on the nineteenth day of | November, in 
the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and LHighty- 
Five, | and in the tenth year of the independence of the said State, 
it being the first session | of this Assembly. | [Rule]. 

The | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | [Rule] | At a General 
Assembly, begun and held on the nineteenth day of | November, in 
the year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Bighty- 
Five, | and in the tenth year of the independence of the said State, 
it being the first session | of this Assembly. | [Rule]. 

Weeks nos. 64-65 (from Sabin). Evans 19869. Sabin 55633, 55630. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Nortu Carotina. Generat AssEMBLY. 

Account of Taxes. | [Newbern: Arnett & Hodge, 1786.] [ 117 ] 
21 x 35.5 cm. 20 p. 
Caption title. Imprint at end, on p. 20: Newbern: Printed by 
Arnett & Hodge, by Order of the General Assembly | of the State of 
North-Carolina. 
Issued as an appendix to the Journals of the General Assembly, 
session of Nov. 19—Dec. 29, 1785. 
Evans 18971. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Norrn Carorrna. Laws, STATUTES, ETO. 
The | Laws | of the | State | of | North-Carolina, | Passed at Newbern, 
December, 1785. | [Thin-thick-thin rule] | Newbern: Printed by Arnett 
& Hodge, Printers to the State. | M-.DCC.LXXXVI. 


20.5 x 35 cm. [2], 42 p. 

Chapter XXVII of the laws of 1785, “An Act for ascertaining the 
Duties and Salary of the Public Printer,” provided “That it shall 
be the Duty of the Printer for this State, who shall be chosen by 
the joint Ballot of the two Houses of Assembly, to print the Laws 
and Journals of the General Assembly, the Governor’s Proclamations, 
such Accounts of the Executive Officers as the General Assembly may 
order to be printed for public information, and such Bills as they 
may order to be printed for Consideration, and to print the Titles 
of such Laws as shall pass during each Session, one Copy for each 
Member, and the Certificates for the Attendance of the Members. 
... That one thousand one hundred and six Copies of the Laws shall 
be printed on a good Type, one hundred and sixty-two Copies of the 
Journals of each House of Assembly, and one hundred and sixty-two 
Copies of the several Proclamations, Accounts or Bills ordered to be 
published; and that the whole of the Laws and Journals be printed 
on Paper of the same size. ... That the public Printer shall be 
allowed the Sum of five hundred Pounds by the Year, in full for 
performing the public Printing, including the Price of Paper and the 
whole of his Trouble and Expence in distributing the Acts and 
Journals as before directed; one Half of which Sum shall be ad- 
vanced at the first Session of the several General Assemblies, the 
other Half as soon as he shall have produced to his Excellency the 
Governor for the Time being, Receipts from the several District 
Clerks ... that he has furnished them respectively witha proper 
Number of the Laws and Journals.” 

The act provided that the laws and journals “be delivered at the 
Office of the Clerk of the Supreme Court in the Districts of Edenton, 
Newbern, Wilmington, Halifax, Hillsborough, Salisbury and Mor- 
gan,” for distribution to the several counties in the respective dis- 
tricts, in the following quantities: 


Laws Journals 
Edenton 176 28 
Newbern 180 28 
Halifax 130 22 
Wilmington 160 25 
Hillsborough 150 19 
Salisbury 180 25 
Morgan 130 15 


Weeks no. 63. Evans 19870. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. ©.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C.; Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. (with t. p. in photostat); Association of the Bar, New York, 
BF. 
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[ 118 ] 
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1787 


Crawrorp, Dueaxp. 


A | Sermon, | Preached before the | Cape-Fear Union Lodge | of the | 
Ancient and Honourable Order | of | Free and Accepted Masons, | and 
| a number of visiting brethren. | Assembled at Fayetteville on Decem- 
ber 27, 1786, | Being the day of St. Jonh [sic] the Evangelist. | [Rule] | 
By the Reverend Dugald Crawford, | formerly one of the Chaplains to 
the Scotch Brigade in the Dutch Service, now Minister at Fayetteville. | 
[Rule] | Fayetteville: | Printed by Hodge & Blanchard. | M,DCC,- 
LXXXVII. [ 119 ] 


11x17 cm. 18 p. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


The independent | Citizen, | Or, The Majesty of the People asserted 
against the U-|surpations of the Legislature of North-Carolina, in se-| 
veral acts of Assembly, passed in the years 1783, 1785, 1786 and 1787. 
| [Rule] | [5 lines, quotations] | [Rule] | [Newbern: Printed by 
Francois-Xavier Martin, 1787.] [ 120 } 


15.5 x 23.5 cm. 1 leaf, 21 p. 

The first and last leaves are really blue paper wrappers; the first is 
printed on both sides, the last on recto only. 

No imprint to show place, printer, or date. The address, to W. R. 
Davie, is dated July 30, 1787, and this title was advertised in Mar- 
tin’s North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, August 15, 1787: “Now in 
the press and will be published next week.” Some of the copies 
located have a MS note on the title: “Printed by Mons. Martin New- 
bern An apology for the Incorrectness of the Press.” 

Signed “An Independent Citizen” in a letter on the verso of the 
first leaf, dated July 30, 1787, dedicating the work to “The Honor- 
able W. R. Davie, Esq; counsellor at law, one of the members of the 
Federal Convention.” The author is not known; Archibald Mac- 
laine has been suggested. 


The writer complains of restrictions imposed upon jury trials by 
the legislature of North Carolina. 
Evans 20426. 


Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Sondley Library, 
Asheville, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Mactaing, ARCHIBALD. 


An | Address | to the | People of North-Carolina, | with the | charges 
against the judges in the last Assembly, | the protests in both Houses, | 





| 
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And other Papers relative to that Business. | [Rule] | By Archibald 
Maclaine. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Hodge and Blanchard, 1787.] [ 121 ] 


19 x 33 cm. 16 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 16: Newbern: Printed by Hodge and 
Blanchard. 

Issued with the journals of the General Assembly, session of No- 
vember, 1786. 

Evans 20595. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


Nortsu Carotina. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


[The Journals of the General Assembly of the State of North Carolina. 
Newbern: Hodge & Blanchard, 1787. | [ 122 } 


19 x 33 cm. 76, 80, 8, 16, 16 p. 

No title page in copy described. Contains, with separate caption 
titles: 

The | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Rule] | At a General Assembly 
begun and held at Fayetteville, on the twentieth day of November, 
in the year of | our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
six, and of the sovereignty and independence of the | United States 
of America the eleventh, being the first session of said Assembly. | 
[Rule]. 76 p. 

The | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | [Rule] | At a General 
Assembly begun and held at Fayetteville, on the eighteenth day of 
November, .. . | [Last 2 lines as above]. 80 p. 

[Thin-thick-thin rule] | Appendix, No. 1. | Bills published for Con- 
sideration, agreeable to resolves of the General Assembly. 8 p. 
[Thin-thick-thin rule] | Appendix No. II. | State of North-Carolina, 
in General Assembly, January 5, 1787. | Resolved, That the Public 
Printer publish with the Journals of the present Session, | the 
Statement of the Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury (in- 
cluding the 100,000£. | emitted by the Act of the last General Assem- 
bly) from January, 1784, to the 1Ist of January | 1787, as reported 
by the Committee of Finance No. 2. | [Rule]. 16 p. 

An | Address | to the | People of North-Carolina, | with the | Charges 
against the Judges in the last Assembly, | The Protests in both 
Houses, | and other Papers relative to that Business. | [Rule] | By 
Archibald Maclaine. 16 p. (See no. 125). 

The session lasted to January 6, 1787. 

Evans 20594, 20595. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Wisconsin Historical So- 
ciety, Madison, Wis. (lacking Senate Journal). 


Norrn Carorrna. Laws, Statutes, Ere. 


[Typographic headband] | The | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | 
At a General Assembly, begun and held at Fayetteville on the eighteenth 
day | of November, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hun- 
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dred | and Eighty-six, and in the Eleventh Year of the Independence of 
the said | State, being the first Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] | 
[ Fayetteville, 1787. ] [ 123 ] 
21 x 35 cm. 55, [1] p. 
Caption title. Imprint at end: Fayetteville: Printed by Hodge & 
Blanchard, Printers to the State. 
Weeks no. 66. Evans 20596. 
Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. 
(imperfect); Library of Congress, Washington, D. C0.; Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Boston, Mass.; Association of the Bar, New 
York, N. Y. 


1788 


[Typographic headband] | To the | People | of the District of | Eden- 
ton. | [Row of type ornaments] | No. I. | My Friends and Fellow 
Countrymen, |... | [Edenton ? 1788.] [ 124 ] 


17 x 21cm. 13 p. 

Caption title; no imprint. Signed “A Citizen and Soldier.” Con- 
tains seven numbers. Dated at end “August 1788.” 

“The hour fast approacheth when the trumpet of calamity will reach 
you. After having unequivocally experienced the impotent feeble- 
ness of confederate America, an efficient government was offered to 
you; which with disdainful scorn, a majority in Convention have 
treacherously rejected... .” 

Sondley Library, Asheville, N. C. 


[Mactatng, ArcuipaLp, and James [repett] 


[An Address to the People of North Carolina, by Publicola. Answer 
to George Mason’s objections to the new constitution, recommended by 
the late convention at Philadelphia, by Marcus. Newbern: Printed by 
Hodge & Wills, 1788. | [ 125 ] 


Maclaine wrote as “Publicola” and Iredell as “Marcus.” The Answer 
to George Mason “was the work of James Iredell and is dated Jan- 
uary 8, 1788. It was first printed in the State Gazette [in the latter 
part of 1787] in fragments and in the pamphlet form was accom- 
panied by an address to the people by Publicola (Archibald Maclaine). 
It was republished during the same year with additions by William 
R. Davie and others.” (Weeks 1896, p. 264, no. 68a, and p. 249.) 
Evans 21041 (not located nor collated) evidently refers to the second 
edition, as it is listed under Davie’s name. 

This defence of the Constitution, earlier than all but the earliest 
numbers of the Federalist, is reprinted in McRee’s Iredell, II, 186- 
215. Ford’s Bibliography of the Constitution, no. 24, identifies Wil- 
liam R. Davie as “Publicola,” Iredell as “Marcus,” and says Maclaine 
“apparently contributed as well.” 

Probably Weeks no. 70. 
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Norra Carouina. Constitutionat Convention (1788). 


State of North-Carolina. | In Convention, August 1, 1788. | [Edenton? 
Printed by Hodge & Wills ? 1788.] [ 126 ] 


20 x 31cm. [4] p. 

Caption title; no imprint, but probably printed at Edenton by Hodge 
& Wills, who later printed the Proceedings and Debates of this con- 
vention. 

Contains extracts from the convention journal regarding the Declara- 
tion of Rights and proposed amendments to the federal constitution. 
Copies were sent to the federal congress and to the governors of the 
several states by direction of the convention. 

Weeks no. 69 (not located). Evans 21341 (not located nor collated; 
supplies imprint “Hillsborough: Printed by Robert Ferguson, 
1788’). 

Library of Congress (Manuscript Division) Washington, D. C. 


Nortu Carotina. Constitutionat Convention (1788). 


[Headband of type ornaments] | The | Journal | of the | Convention | 
of | North-Carolina. | [Line of type ornaments] | [Hillsborough: 
Printed by Robert Ferguson, 1788. ] [ 127 ] 


13.5 x 20 cm. 16 p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Hillsborough: Printed by Robert 
Ferguson. 

“At a Convention begun and held at Hillsborough, on the twenty- 
first day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-eight and of the Independence of the United States of 
America the thirteenth, in pursuance of a resolution of the last 
General Assembly, for the purposes of deliberating and determining 
on the proposed plan of Federal Government, and for fixing the un- 
alterable seat of government of this state.” This convention re 
jected the federal constitution pending action by the federal congress 
on proposed amendments thereto. 

Evans 21337 (not located). Weeks 1896, p. 264, no. 72a. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Norra Carorina. Derciaration or Rienuts. 


A Declaration of Rights, made by the Representatives of | the Freemen 
of the State of North-Carolina. | [Newbern: Hodge and Blanchard, 
1788.] [ 128 ] 
19 x 29 cm. 4 p. 
Followed on p. 2-4 by: The Constitution, or Form of Government, 
agreed to | and resolved upon by the Representatives of the Free- 
men of the State of North-|Carolina, elected and chosen for that par- 
ticular Purpose, in Congress assem-|bled, at Halifax, the Highteenth 
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Day of December, in the Year of Our Lord One | Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Seventy-Six. 

Caption titles. Imprint on p. 4: [Newbern: H]lodge & Blanchard. 
Printed for the use of the delegates to the constitutional convention 
of 1788. 


Weeks no. 67. Evans 20593. 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. 0. (badly mutilated). 


Nortu Carotina. Generat Assemsty. Hovsr or Commons. 


[Thin-thick-thin rule| | The | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | 
[Rule] | State of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly begun and 
held at Tarborough, on the nineteenth day of No-|vember, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, | and of the 
sovereignty and independence of the United States of America the | 
twelfth, being the first session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] | [New- 
bern: Hodge and Wills, 17887] [ 129 | 

19 x 33.5 cm. 56, [8] p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 56: Newbern: Printed by Hodge and 

Wills, Printers to the State. 


The appendix of eight unnumbered pages has caption title as fol- 
lows: 

A State of the Treasury of North-Carolina for the year 1787—The 
Public Treasurer’s Account Current, together with a list of the | 
Balances due from several Sheriffs Within the State for the Years 
1784, 1785 and 1786. | [Rule] | John Haywood, Public Treasurer, In 
Account with the State of North-Carolina, Dr. | [Rule]. 

The session lasted to December 22, 1787. 

Evans 21338. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 


Nortru Carorrmna. Generat AssEMBLY. SENATE. 


[Thin-thick-thin rule] | The | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Rule] | State 
of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly begun and held at Tar- 
borough, on the nineteenth day of No-|vember, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, | and of the sovereignty 
and independence of the United States of America the | twelfth, being 
the first session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] | [Newbern: Hodge and 
Wills, 1788 ?] [ 130 } 

19 x 33.5 cm. 51 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 51: Newbern: Printed by Hodge and 

Wills, Printers to the State. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Wisconsin Historical So- 

ciety, Madison, Wis. 
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Nortu Carotrna. Laws, STaturss, ETO. 


[Typographic headband] | The | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | 
At a General Assembly, begun and held at Tarborough on the eighteenth 
| day of November, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hun-| 
dred and Eighty-seven, and in the Twelfth Year of the Independence 
of | the said State, being the first Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] 
| [Newbern: Hodge & Wills, 1788 ?] [ 131 ] 


21 x 34.5 cm. 30, [2] p. 


Caption title. Imprint at end: Newbern: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 


Weeks no. 68. Evans 21340. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court 
Library, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. (imperfect); Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Massa- 


chusetts State Library, Boston, Mass.; Association of the Bar, New 
York, N. Y. 


1789 
Baptists. Nortn Carorrna. Unitrep Baptist Assooration. 


Minutes | of the United Baptist Association, | formerly called the | 
Kehuky Association, | Held at Whitefield’s Meeting-House, in Pitt 
County, North-Carolina, | October, 1789. | [Edenton ? Hodge & Wills ? 
1789. | [ 132 ] 
15.5 x 18cm. 8 p. 
Caption title; no imprint. Possibly printed at Edenton, where the 
minutes of the same association for 1791 were printed. 


Evans 21910 (not located nor collated; following Sabin 37166). 
Congregational Library, Boston, Mass. 


[Hatiine, Soromon ¢] 


[A Discourse, delivered before Saint John’s Lodge, No. 2, of Newbern, 
on the Festival of St. John the Baptist, June 24, 5789. Newbern ? 
Francois-Xavier Martin ? 1789.] [ 133 ] 


Noted as advertised in the State Gazette of North-Carolina, Edenton, 
October 15, 1789, and succeeding issues. It seems likely, but it is 
not certain, that Solomon Halling was the author; see his Masonic 
address of December, 1789, no. 146, below. It also seems likely that 
this was printed in Newbern, though advertised for sale in Edenton, 
and perhaps elsewhere in the State. 

Evans 21798 (not located nor collated, but with imprint “Newbern: 
Printed by Hodge & Wills, 1789.”) The imprint assumed by Evans 
is wrong, as Hodge & Wills removed their State Gazette of North- 
Carolina from Newbern to Edenton in the summer of 1788. F. X. 
Martin was the only printer in Newbern at the date of this Discourse. 
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[Low, Samvuzt } 


[The Politician Outwitted. A Comedy—in Five Acts, written in 
the year 1788. By an American. Edenton? Hodge & Wills? 
1789. ] [ 134 ] 


Advertised as “for sale at the Printing Office” in the State Gazette 
of North Carolina of Oct. 15, 1789, and in succeeding issues over a 
period of ten months. Although it is not certain that this was 
printed in Edenton, the active interest of the printers in promoting 
its sale, as indicated by this persistent advertising, makes it seem 
likely to me that this work was of local authorship and manufacture. 


Nortu Carortina. Convention or 1788. 


Proceedings | and | Debates | of the | Convention | of | North-Carolina, 
| Convened at Hillsborough, on Monday the 21st Day | of July, 1788, 
for the Purpose of deliberating | and determining on the Constitution 
recom-|mended by the General Convention at Philadel-|phia, the 17th 
Day of September, 1787. | To which is prefixed | The Said Constitu- 
tion. | [Filet] | Edenton: | Printed by Hodge & Wills, Printers to the 
State. | M|DOO,LXXXIX. [ 135 ] 


11x 19.5 cm. 280 p. 

One thousand copies printed at the expense of a few Federalists 
for distribution among the people (Weeks, No. 72). 

Advertised (“For Sale, By the Printers hereof, Price 10s”) in the 
State Gazette of North-Carolina of June 18, 1789, and from time to 
time for about a year later. 

Weeks 72. Evans 22037. Sabin 55667. 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y.; Sondley Library, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Duke University Library, Durham, N. C.; University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. ©.; John OCrerar Library, Chicago, Ill.; American Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, Mass.; Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island; Bruce Cot- 
ten, Baltimore, Md. 


Nortu Carorina. COonvenTION or 1789. 


State of | North-Carolina. | In Convention, November 23, 1789. | Re- 
solved,...| [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1789.] [ 136 } 


19 x 27 cm. Broadside. Text in 2 columns. 

No imprint, but presumably printed by the printers of the convention 
journal. 

The resolution, signed in handwriting “Sam. Johnston Pres.” en- 
joins it upon the representatives of North Carolina in the congress 
at Philadelphia to proposed eight amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Evans 22039. 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 














— 
Bat issecton: 
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Norrn Carorina. Convention or 1789. 


[Headband of type ornaments] | The | Ratification | of the | Constitu- 
tion | of the | United States, | By the State of North-Carolina. | [ Rule] 
| State of North Carolina. | In Convention, November 21, 1789. | [Eden- 
ton: Hodge & Wills, 1789?] [ 137 ] 
10 x 18.5 cm. 27 p. 
Caption title; no imprint. Includes (p. [15]-18) “A declaration of 
rights made by the representatives of the freemen of the state of 


North-Carolina,” and (p. [19]-27) the North Carolina constitution 
of 1776. 


New York Public Library, New York, N. Y.; Sondley Library, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


Nortn Carorina. ConstituTionaL Convention, 1789. 


[Line of florid type ornaments] | Journal | of the | Convention, | of 
the | State of North-Carolina. | [Double rule] | At a Convention begun 
and held at Fayetteville, on the Third Monday | of November, One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-Nine, agreeable to | the Reso- 
lutions of the last General Assembly, bearing Date the Seventeenth of | 
November, One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-Eight. | [Double 
rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1789 ?] [ 138 ] 
17x 2icm. 16 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 16: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & 
Wills, Printers to the State. 
Weeks no. 81. 


North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C.; University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Nortu Carotina. Generat AssemsBty. House or Commons. 


[Type ornaments] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | [Rule] | 
State of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly begun and held at 
Fayetteville, on the Third Day of Novem-|ber, in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-Eight, | and in the Thir- 
teenth Year of the Independence of the United States of America, | 
being the First Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: 
Hodge & Wills, 1789 ?] [ 139 ] 


22 x 37.5 cm. 56, [12] p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 56: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & 
Wills, Printers to the State. 

The appendix has the following title: An Account of Monies re- 
ceived in Part of the Taxes of the Year 1787. | [Rule] | John Hay- 
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wood, Public Treasurer, In Account with the State of North-|Caro- 
lina. | [Rule]. 

The session lasted to December 6, 1788. 

Weeks nos. 73 and 75. Evans 22034, 21336. 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N. C.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Mas- 
sachusetts State Library, Boston; Wisconsin Historical Society, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Nortu Carotina. Generat AsseMBLY. SENATE. 


[Typographic headband] | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Rule] | State 
of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly begun and held at Fayette- 
ville, on the Third Day of Novem-|ber in the Year of our Lord One 
Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-Eight, | and in the Thirteenth 
Year of the Independence of the United States of America, | being the 
First Session of the Said Assembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Printed by 
Hodge & Wills, Printers to the State.] | [17892] [ 140 ] 


22 x 36.5 cm. 41 p. 

Caption title. Imprint as above (undated) on p. 41. 

Weeks no. 74. Evans 22035. 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N. C.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. 0.; Mas- 
sachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 


Nortn Carorina. Laws, Statues, ETc. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Rule] | At a 
General Assembly, begun and held at Fayetteville, on the third day | of 
November, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and | 
Eighty-Eight, and in the Thirteenth Year of the Independence of | the 
said State, being the first Session of the said Assembly. | [Rule] | 
[Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1789 ?] [ 141 ] 


21 x 34.5 cm. 27, [1] p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

Weeks no. 76. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hiil, 
N. C. (imperfect); Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Massachusetts State Library, 
Boston, Mass.; New York Public Library, New York, N. Y.; Asso- 
ciation of the Bar, New York, N. Y. 
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Nortu Caro.ina. 


[Regulations for the Exercise and Discipline of the Cavalry of the 
Halifax District. Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1789. ] [ 142 ] 


Advertised in the State Gazette of North Carolina, Edenton, October 
15, 1789, and in succeeding issues. There was no established press 
at Halifax until 1792, though Thomas Davis had done some printing 
there in 1784. 


Evans 22038 (not located nor collated, but with imprint “Edenton: 
Printed and sold by Hodge & Wills, 1789.’’) 


THayeEr, JOHN. 


An Account | of the | Conversion | of the Reverend | Mr. John Thayer, 
| lately a | Protestant minister, | At Boston in North-America, | Who 
embraced the Roman Catholic Religion at Rome, on the | 25th of May, 
1783. | Written by himself. | To which are annexed, | several extracts | 
from a | letter written to his brother, in answer to some | objections. | 
Also, | A Letter from a Young Lady lately received by him into the 
Church, | written after making her first Communion. | [2 lines, quota- 
tion] | [Filet] | The sixth edition. | [Filet] | Wilmington, (North- 
Carolina:) | Reprinted by Bowen & Howard. | [Short rule] | M.DCC.- 
LXXXIX. [ 143 ] 

14 x 22.5 cm. 42 p. 

On the title page of the Massachusetts Historical Society copy, below 

the date, the following lines have been imprinted, evidently as an 


afterthought: For, and at the Expence of | The Reverend Patrick 
Cleary. 

Letters in the text are dated from various points in Europe in the 
year 1787. A fifth edition appeared at Baltimore in 1788. 

Sondley Library, Asheville, N. C.; Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Boston, Mass. (lacking p. 41-42). 


Tuomas, WILLIAM. 


[The North Carolina Almanac, for the Year of our Lord 1790. Fay- 
etteville: Sibley & Howard, 1789 ?] [ 144 ] 


Advertised as “Just Published by the Printers hereof, and for sale at 
their Office, and most of the stores in town” in the North-Carolina 
Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette of Feb. 1, 1790. 

Evans 22179 (not located nor collated). 
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1790 


Carver, JONATHAN. 


[Travels through the Interior Parts of North-America, in the Years 
1766, 1767, and 1768 . . . Fayetteville: Printed by George Roulstone? 
1790.] [ 145 ] 


It is assumed that the above title is referred to in the following 
notice from the North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette 
of September 27, 1790: “Those gentlemen who had not an oppor- 
tunity of subscribing for this paper at the commencement of the 
second volume, so as to obtain the beginning of the history of Car- 
ver’s Travels, are hereby informed, that they can be furnished with 
that part of the said history which they may not get in their papers, 
printed separately; which will obviate any objection anyone may 
have to subscribing hereafter.” 

At the date of the above notice George Roulstone was printer of the 
Fayetteville newspaper for John Sibley & Co. Obviously, only a 
portion of the Carver work was reprinted in separate form, probably 
from the types used in printing it in the newspaper. 


Hating, Soromon. 


[An Oration, delivered before St. John’s Lodge, No. 2, of Newbern, 
the 27th December, in the year of Masonry, 5789, by Mr. Solomon 
Halling. Newbern? Francois-Xavier Martin ? 1790.] [ 146 | 


Noted as advertised in the North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville 
Gazette of February 1, 1790. It seems likely, however, that this was 
printed in Newbern; see note on No. 133, above. 

Evans 22550 (not located nor collated, but with imprint “Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina: Printed by Sibley & Howard”). 


Martin, Francots-X vier. 


[A Funeral Oration, on the Death of General Caswell. Fayetteville: 
Sibley & Howard, 1790. ] [ 147 ] 


Advertised for sale in the North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville 
Gazette of Feb. 1, 1790. 


[The Monitor; or a Poem on Dancing, addressed to the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Fayetteville Assembly. Fayetteville: Sibley & How- 
ard, 1790.] [ 148 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of April 1, 1790, as “Just 
published at Fayetteville, and to be sold by the printer hereof” [F. X. 
Martin, at Newbern]. This title was probably printed by Sibley & 
Howard, who were at work at Fayetteville at that time. 
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Moors, Joun. 


[Zeluco. Various Views of Human Nature, taken from life and man- 
ners, foreign and domestic. Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1790.] [149 ] 
Advertised in the State Gazette of North-Carolina, Edenton, July 2, 
1790. and succeeding issues: “Just Published, and For Sale, at the 
Printing-Office, in two volumes duodecimo, handsomely bound and 
lettered, price only one dollar and a half, although the London edi- 
tion is sold at 14s sterling...” In the advertisement the author 
is described as “the celebrated Dr. Moore, author of the well known 

travels through France, Germany and Italy.” 
The London edition of this work appeared in 1789. 


Nortru Carorina. Generat AssemBity. Hovusr or Commons. 


[Row of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | 
[Rule] | State of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and 
held at Fayetteville, on the Second Day of Novem- | ber, in the Year of 
our Lord One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-nine, | and in the 
Fourteenth Year of the Independence of the United States: | Being the 
First Session of this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 
17902] [ 150 ] 
19 x 33.5 cm. 71, 9 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 71: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 


The 9-page appendix contains the account of John Haywood, public 
treasurer. 


The session lasted to December 22, 1789. 
Weeks no. 79. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 


Nortn Carortrna. Generar AssemBiy. SENATE. 


[Row of type ornaments] | Journal | of the | Senate. | [Rule] | State 
of North-Carolina. | At a General Assembly, begun and held at Fay- 
etteville, on the Second Day of Novem-|ber, in the Year of our Lord 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Eighty-nine, | and in the Fourteenth 
Year of the Independence of the United States of America: | Being 
the First Session of this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 
17902] [ 151 ] 
19 x 33.5 cm. 52 p. 


Caption title, no imprint. The Journal of the House was printed by 
Hodge & Wills, Edenton. 
Weeks no. 78. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, Ra- 
leigh, N. ©.; Wisconsin Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 
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Norrn Carorina. Laws, Statutes, Ero. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Double rule] 
| At a General Assembly, begun and held at Fayetteville, | on the Sec- 
ond Day of November, in the Year of our Lord One Thou-|sand seven 
Hundred and Eighty-Nine, and in the Fourteenth Year of | the Inde- 
pendence of the said State; | being the first Session of the said | As- 
sembly. | [Double rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 17907] [152 ] 


20 x 32 cm. 57, [1] p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

Weeks no. 80. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Association of the 
Bar, New York City, N. Y.; Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C.; 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. ©. (imperfect); Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


[The North-Carolina Almanac, for the Year of our Lord 1791. Fay- 


etteville: Printed by George Roulstone (?) for John Sibley & Co., 
1790.] [ 153 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette 
of October 4, 1790, as “Just published, and for sale at the printing 
office ...” In the issue of September 20 it had been announced 
that the almanac was “now in press, and on the first of October will 
be published.” 

George Roulstone was first named as printer of the North-Carolina 
Chronicle in the issue of September 13, 1790. With the issue of Oc- 
tober 11 the paper was printed by Roulstone & Howard for John Sib- 
ley & Co. It was previously printed by Sibley & [Caleb D.] Howard, 
whose imprint should perhaps be assumed for this almanac. 
Weeks no. 86. 


PrespyTERIAN Cuurcu. Synop or THE CAROLINAS. 


A | Pastoral Letter, | from the | Synod of the Carolinas, | to the | 
churches under their care. | [Filet] | Fayetteville: | Printed by Sibley 
and Howard. | [Short rule] | M.DCC.XC. [ 154 ] 


10 x 16.5 cm. 44 p. 

Signed and dated at end: James Edmunds, Moderator. Poplar-Tent, 
September 8, 1789. 

Advertised in F. X. Martin’s North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, 
April 1, 1790, as “Just published at Fayetteville and to be sold by the 
printer hereof...” 

Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, Cal.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. (lacking title page and last leaf). 

















Se 
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Baptists. Norra Carorina. Unitep Baptist Association. 


Minutes | of the United Baptist Association, | formerly called the 

Kehukee Association, | Holden at Flat-Swamp Meeting-House, Pitt 

County, North-Carolina, October, 1791. | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 

1791.] [ 155 ] 
15.5 x 22 cm. 8 p. 


Caption title. Imprint on p. 8: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills. 
Evans 23152. 


John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I. 


CrawrForp, Dueatp. 


[Searmoin chuaidh a liobhairt aig an Raft-Swamp le D. Crauford, 
ministeir. Fayetteville. [Latin quotation]: Air na Clo-Bhualadh Le 
Sibley, Howard & Rowlston. MDCCXCTI.] [ 156 | 
12mo. 50 p. 
Contains also (p. 29-50): 


Searmoin A chuaidh a liobhart aig an Raft-Swamp air an fhicheada’ 
latha don cheud mhios do’n fhoghmnar, 1790. North Carolina, U. S. 
Le D. Crauford, Minister. [2 lines, English quotation] Fayetteville: 
Air na Clo-Bhualadh le Sibley, Howard & Rowlston. MDCCXCI. 


No copy located. Title from Donald Maclean, Typographia Scoto- 
Gadelica, p. 102-103. 


Hamitton, Joun. 


To the Honorable the Speakers and Members of the General Assembly | 
of the State of North-Carolina. | The Petition of John Hamilton, 
Esquire, his Britannic Majesty’s Consul for the State | of Virginia, in 
behalf of himself and of Archibald Hamilton & Co. late mer-|chants 
of Halifax County, in the State of North-Carolina. | [Newbern, 
1791. ] [ 157 | 

21.5 x 34 cm. 4-page folder printed on the 2 inside pages. 

No imprint. Dated at Newbern, December 11, 1791, this petition 

seeks restitution of property confiscated under North Carolina acts 


of attainder of 1777, together with interest to date. 
See No. 173 below. 


Duke Uniwersity Library, Durham, N. C. 


Martin, Francots-X avier. 


The | Office and Authority | of a | Justice of the Peace, | and of | 
Sheriffs, Coroners, &c. | according to the Laws | of the | State of North- 
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Carolina. | By Francois-Xavier Martin, Esquire, | Attorney at Law. | 
[Filet] | Happy the Country where Law is not a Science! | [Filet] | 
Newbern: | Francois-Xavier Martin. | [Short rule] | 1791. [158 ] 


Advertised in the State Gazette of North-Carolina, Edenton, August 
20, 1790, as “now in the press,” with a note by Martin: “Three years 
are now elapsed, since I issued my first proposals for printing this 
work by subscription. A variety of causes have occasioned this 
delay; the establishment of the federal government has not been the 
least. However, the work is tolerably advanced, and will be com- 
pleted in a few months.” The book was described as “Collected from 
different authorities, but chiefly from a work of this kind, published 
in 1774, by James Davis, Esq.” In this advertisement the price was 
25s 10d to be paid on subscribing. A few weeks later the North- 
Carolina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette of September 13, 1790, 
gave notice that subscriptions were being taken at that office for the 
Martin book at 15s 10d payable on subscribing. The Fayetteville pa- 
per of December 6, 1790, carried a notice dated November 20 to the 
effect that “the book ... being more than half completed, subscrip- 
tions . . . will cease to be received on the first of December next .. .” 
In the State Gazette of North-Carolina, Edenton, April 1, 1791 (ad- ) 
vertisement dated March 4) is the notice: “Subscribers to The Office 
and Authority of a Justice of the Peace, are respectfully informed 
that the work is out of the press since the 15th ult. [February] and 
that a number of copies have been sent to New York to be bound. 
I expect to have them back towards the middle of April...” Issues 
of Martin’s North-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, for April and May, 
1791, are not extant, but the issue of June 4 carried a notice of pub- 
lication of the book: “This day is published, and for sale at the 
Printing-Office hereof, (Price thirty shillings) ...” 

Weeks no. 87. Evans 23535. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. ©.; Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Mass.; American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass. (lacking last leaf); New York Public Library, New 
York, N. Y. (lacking title page and three following leaves); John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, 
Md, 


ea Po 








Nortu Carorina. Generat AssemBiy. Hovsr or Commons. 


[Type ornament] | Journal | of the | House of Commons. | [Rule] | \ 
North-Carolina | At a General Assembly begun and held at Fayette- 
ville, on the first day of November, in the | year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety, and in the fifteenth year of the | in- 
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dependence of the United States of America: Being the first session of 
this Assembly. | [Rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1791%] [159 ] 


22x 26cm. 91 p. 

Caption title. Imprint on p. 91: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

The session lasted to December 15, 1790. 

Weeks no. 84. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Supreme Court Library, 
Raleigh, N. C. (lacks all after page 88). 


Nortn Carorina. Generat AsseEMBLY. SENATE. 


[Heavy rule] | Alexander Martin, Esq. Governor. | [Rule] | [160 ] 
23 x 27 cm. 48 p. 
Dated Nov. 4, 1790 to December 8, 1790. 
Weeks no. 83. Evans 22740. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. (lacking p. 1-4 and 33-44); 
Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C. 


Nortx Carotrna. Laws, Statues, Ero. 


[Typographic headband] | Laws | of | North-Carolina. | [Double rule] 
| At a General Assembly, begun and held at Fayetteville, | on the first 
day of November, in the Year of our Lord One Thousand | Seven Hun- 
dred and Ninety, and in the Fifteenth Year of the Inde-|pendence of 
the said State: Being the First Session of the said Assembly. | [Double 
rule] | [Edenton: Hodge & Wills, 1791?] [ 161 ] 


20 x 32 cm. 28 p. 

Caption title. Imprint at end: Edenton: Printed by Hodge & Wills, 
Printers to the State. 

Weeks no. 85. 

Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge; Mass.; Supreme Court Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N. C.; University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N. C.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Association of the 
Bar, New York City, N. Y.; Pennsylwania Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Nortu Carorrna. Laws, Statutes, ETc. 


Laws | of the | State | of | North-Carolina. | Published according to 
Act of Assembly, | by James Iredell, | Now One of the Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States. | Edenton: | Printed 
by Hodge & Wills, | Printers to the State of North-Carolina. | 
M,DCC,XCI. [ 162 ] 

19 x 30.5 cm. 4 leaves, 712, xxi, [3] p. 

Proposals for the publication of this work by subscription appeared 

in the State Gazette of North-Carolina, Edenton, September 8, 1788 
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(perhaps earlier) and for a number of weeks thereafter. The pro- 
posals announce that the work “is to be committed to the press im- 
mediately, and prosecuted with all possible dispatch,” and go on to 
say: “It being impossible to ascertain the size of the volume, and 
consequently to fix the price, it is proposed that each subscriber ad- 
vance the sum of 40s at the time of subscribing, to be deducted out 
of the price of the book, which will be rated at 12s. per 100 pages. 
The Publishers pledge themselves, that none of the copies unsub- 
scribed for, will be offered for sale for less than 25 percent, above 
those subscribed for.” The announcement concludes: “It is use- 
less to expatiate on the general utility, or rather absolute necessity 
of this work. An undertaking of such magnitude having been 
thought by the legislature to surpass the ability of any individual 
they at their last sessions offered a loan of 500£ under certain condi- 
tions, to the Printer who would embark on it; but neither engaged 
to give any pecuniary stipend, or to purchase such number of copies 
as would ensure a reimbursement of the necessary expenses—relying 
that the individual citizens, who have more or less suffered by the 
want of such a Revisal and Collection, would by an early patronage 
enable the undertakers to compleat it. Hence the necessity of pub- 
lishing this work by subscription. In this flattering hope, and fully 
confiding in the patriotism of our fellow citizens, we have contracted 
with the Commissioner, agreeable to act of Assembly, and now solic- 
it the patronage of the citizens of North-Carolina, and of the curious 
and liberal minded in the neighbouring and other states.” 

The work was announced as “now in the press” in the State Gazette 
of North-Carolina of October 22, 1790. Of its actual publication no 
earlier notice has been found than that in the State Gazette of March 
30, 1792, in which it was announced as “Just published and for sale 
by the printers hereof, (Price four pounds.)” 

An appendix, p. 661-693, contains the laws of North Carolina, 1789, 
and a second appendix, beginning p. 694, contains the laws of 1790. 
The first of these was printed from a resetting of type. But the sec- 
ond was printed from the same type as was used for the separate 
issue of the laws of 1790 (no. 161), pages 697-710 agreeing exactly 
with the pages of the separate issue except for the signature marks 
and the page numbers. 

A number of the copies here recorded also contain a series of supple- 
ments, 1792-1800 (and later), with the acts of subsequent sessions. 
No attempt has been made to note all locations of copies of these sup- 
plements. 

Weeks no. 88. And see Weeks 1896, p. 265. 

Supreme Court Library, Raleigh, N. C.; Sondley Library, Asheville, 
N. C. (three copies); The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C.; University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. 0. (three copies); Wilmington Public Library, Wil- 
mington, N. OC. (defective); Henry E. Huntington Library, San 
Marino, Cal.; Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.; Chicago Law 
Institute, Chicago, Iil.; Newberry Library, Chicago, Ill.; University 
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of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; Massachusetts State Library, Boston, Mass. 
(two copies); Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass.; Harvard Law 
School Library, Cambridge, Mass.; Missouri State Library, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y.; Association of 
the Bar, New York City, N. Y.; Cincinnati Law Library Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, Pa., 
(Tower) ; John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I.; Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tenn.; Wisconsin Historical Society, Madi- 
son, Wis.; Bruce Cotten, Baltimore, Md. 


[The North-Carolina Almanack, for the year 1792. Newbern: Francois- 
Xavier Martin, 1791.] [ 163 ] 


Advertised in the North-Carolina Gazette of September 24, 1791: “In 
the Press, and will be published in a few days...” The issue of 
November 5 announced this almanac as “just published.” 


A Petition and Remonstrance to the President and Congress of the 
United States. | [Written by a North-Carolina Planter.] | [North Caro- 
lina? 17912] [ 164 ] 


35.5 x 52.5 em. Broadside. Text in four columns. 

This “petition,” with no indication of source or date, is crudely 
composed in verse in the “Scottish Dialect” with a glossary of some 
of the unfamiliar terms at the end. It protests against the federal 
excise tax on whiskey which was imposed in 1791 and modified in 
1792. Congressman Steele of Salisbury is mentioned in the text. 
The New York Public Library dates this “1791?” 

New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 


INPTITENS: hs oA TI VIEL HES 2 


Unitep States. Insprctor-GENERAL’s OFFICE. 


Regulations | for the | Order and Discipline | of the | Troops | of the | 
United States. | Part I. | Fayetteville: | Re-printed by Howard and 
Roulstone, for John Sibley | and Co. M DCC XC. | [1791.] [ 165 ] 
12mo. 72 p. 
Title in the above form from Weeks no. 82, who credits a copy to 
University of North Carolina; no copy could be found there in Jan- 
uary, 1935. 
Proposals for printing by subscription appeared in the North-Caro- 
lina Chronicle; or, Fayetteville Gazette of October 11, 1790. The 
same paper of January 3, 1791, contained the following notice: 
“Those gentlemen who have subscription papers for Baron Steuben’s 
military discipline, are requested to forward them to this office as 
soon as possible, as the book will soon be completed.” Evidently, 
therefore, the book was not issued in 1790, the date on its title 
page. 
Sabin 91410. 
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Wincuester, ELrHanan. 


[The Face of Moses Unveiled by the Gospel, or, Evangelical Truths 
Discovered in the Law; in four discourses, being an attempt to shew 
the design of the observation of days, seasons, times and years, as 
commanded by God to the Israelites: As also the land of Canaan con- 
sidered as a figure of the rest that remaineth to the people of God. New- 
bern? Francois-Xavier Martin, 1791.] [ 166 | 


Advertised in the Nerth-Carolina Gazette, Newbern, June 4, 1791: 
“This day is published and for sale at the Printing-Office hereof 
... (Price two shillings and sixpence.)” 


[To be continued] 
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NORTH CAROLINA BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1934-1935? 


By Mary Linpsay TxHorn Ton 


Bibliography 


Martin, Wittarp Epear, Jr. A Chaucer bibliography, 1925-1933. 
Durham, Duke University Press, 1935. 97 p. $1.50. 


Religion 


Jorpan, Geratp Ray. Faith that propels. Nashville, Tenn. Cokes- 
bury Press, c. 1935. 208 p. $1.50. 


Kern, Pavut Bentiey, bp. The basic beliefs of Jesus. Nashville, 
Tenn. Cokesbury Press, 1935. $2.00. 


Lams, Exizasetu. Historical sketch of Hay Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, Fayetteville, North Carolina. [ Fayetteville, | 
1934. 96 p. pa. Apply the church. 


Porzat, Epwin McNeriz. Reverend John Doe, D.D.; a study of the 


place of the minister in the modern world. New York, Harper 
Bros. 1935. 127 p. $1.25. 


Porzat, Witt1aM Louis. Stop-light. Nashville, Tenn. Sunday School 
Board of Southern Baptist Convention, c. 1935. 91 p. $.75. 


Rees, Epwarp Jerrries. Christ speaks from Calvary. Nashville, 
Tenn. Cokesbury Press, [c. 1935.] 172 p. $1.00. 


Russert, Ersert. Book of chapel talks. Nashville, Tenn. Cokes- 
bury Press, 1935. 222 p. $1.00. 


Stansury, Waiter AtBert. Victories of the cross. Nashville, Tenn. 
Cokesbury Press, [c. 1935.] 192 p. $1.00. 


Turirt, Cuartes Trnstey. The romance of the Gospel. Greensboro, 
Piedmont Press, 1934. v. 1. Address Author, Parkton, N. C. 
$2.00. 


Economics and Sociology 


Brrnste1n, Epwarp Morris. Money and the economic system. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, c. 1935. 516 p. il. 
$3.00. 


Evans, James GitBert, Jr. Basic economics in a democratic society 
using a machine technology. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1934. 139 p. $1.50. 





1 Books dealing with North Carolina or by North Carolinians published during the period 
between November 30, 1934, and September 1, 1935. 
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Forster, Garnet Wotszy. Farm organization and management. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Edwards, 1935. 


Haynes, Husert Carvin. Relation of teacher intelligence, teacher 
experience, and type of school to types of questions. Nashville, 
Tenn. George Peabody College for Teachers, 1935. 41 p. Thesis 
(Ph.D.)—George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. 


Pasonat, Guorce Wasuineton. History of Wake Forest College. 
Wake Forest, Wake Forest College, 1935. v. 1. il. $2.00. 


Suerparp, Mrs. Murret Eartey. Cabins in the laurel; with illus- 
trations by Bayard Wootten. Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, c. 1935. 313 p. $3.00. 


U. S. Department or Acricutture. Economic and social problems 
and conditions of the Southern Appalachians. Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1935. 184 p. pa. $.50. 


U. S. Enernzzr Department. Ports of Charleston, 8. C., and Wil- 
mington, N. C. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1935. 
(Port series No. 9.) 191 p. il. $.50. 


Science 


Biomauist, Hugo Leanper. Ferns of North Carolina; introduction 
by Donald ©. Peattie. Durham, Duke University Press, 1935. 
132 p. il. $2.00. : 


Groves, Ernest Ruruerrorp. Understanding yourself; the mental 
hygiene of personality. New York, Greenberg, 1935. 278 p. 
$2.50. 


McDoveatt, Witt1am. Frontiers of psychology. New York, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1935. 235 p. $2.00. 


Rutz, Josern Banxs. Extra-sensory perception; with a foreword by 
William McDougall. Boston, Humphries, 1935. 169 p. $2.50. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1935. 376 p. 12s 6d. 


Smart, Victor Roserr. I knew 3,000 lunatics. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, [c. 1935.] 273 p. $2.50. 


Art 


Derenvincer, Ernst. Art survey . . . lecture course. Salisbury, 
Catawba College, 1934. No paging. Apply Author, Salisbury, 
N. C. 
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Poetry 


Barker, Onartes Exy. A little volume of songs and meditations. 
[Charlotte, Observer Printing House, c. 1934.] 48 p. Address 
Charlotte Bookshop. $.75. 


Crupur, Jostan. The temple, and other essays in verse. New Or- 
leans, Dameron-Pierson Oo. [c. 1934.] 96 p. il. 

Kemp, Mrs. Lxema Rusu. Ventures in verse. San Antonio, Texas, 
Southern Literary Institute, 1934. 36 p. $.75. 

Mittzr, Atten Guriverr. As once I passed this way; verses grave or 
gay. Boston, Meador Publishing Co., 1935. 143 p. $1.00. 


Piracy, Farner (Dom). The ballad of Marshall Ney, and other 
poems. Belmont Abbey, Abbey Press, 1935. 45 p. Apply Au- 
thor, Belmont Abbey, N. C. 


Fiction 


Basso, Hamitton. In their own image. New York, Scribner, 1935. 
317 p. $2.50. 

Boyp, James. Roll river. New York, Scribner, 1935. 603 p. $2.75. 

Burt, Mrs. Katuartns Newiin. Rapture beyond. New York, Scrib- 
ner, 1935. 284 p. $2.00. 

Creptz, Exuis. Across the cotton patch. New York, Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1935. No paging, il. by the Author. Juvenile. $1.50. 


Houtountson, James Larayette. One-two-three-four; a nocturne. Bos- 
ton, Lothrop, Lee, 1935. 196 p. $1.75. 

Mitier, Mrs. Herzen Torrrne. Splendor of eagles. Philadelphia, 
Penn Publishing Co. [c. 1935.] 312 p. $2.00. 


Pantow, Mrs. Gerrrupr. Cabin in the pines. Philadelphia, Penn 
Publishing Co. [c. 1935.] 316 p. $2.00. 


Roiirns, Katuizen. Love’s tapestry. New York, William Godwin, 
Inc., 1935. (Acadia house publication.) 286 p. $2.00. 


Warp, Mitrarp. Brute. New York, Appleton-Century, 1935. 248 p. 
$2.00. 


Waters, Franx. Wild earth’s nobility; a novel of the old West. 
New York, Liveright, 1935. 454 p. $2.50. 


Wotrs, Tuomas. Of time and the river. New York, Scribner, 1935. 
912 p. $3.00. 
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Literature Other Than Fiction Or Poetry 


Bonp, Ricumonp Pveu, editor. Letters and other pieces of Chester- 
field. New York, Doubleday-Doran, 1935. 321 p. $1.00. 


Green, Paut. Roll sweet chariot. New York, Samuel French, 1935. 
107 p. $1.50, bound; $.75 pa. 


Homes, Ursan Tienzr, Jr.; Lyons, Joun Cormpen; Linker, Ropert 
Wuitr, editors. The works of Guillaume de Salluste, sieur Du 
Bartas; a critical edition . . . Chapel Hill, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1935. v. 1, il. $5.00. 


Jackson, Davin Kerry. Poe and the Southern literary messenger; 
with a foreword by J. H. Whitty. Richmond, Dietz Printing Oo., 
1934. 120 p. il. $5.00. 


Leavitt, Stureis Exteno, and Sroupemire, Strertine Avusrey. Ele- 
ments of Spanish. New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1935. 133 p. 
$1.16. 


Leavitt, Sturcis Exxeno, editor. Tres cuentos sud-americanos [by] 
Ugarte and Latorre. New York, F. 8. Crofts & Co., 1935. 163 p. 
$1.00. 


Suarpsz, Rossert Borzs. The real war of the theatres . .. Boston, D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1935. (Monograph series No. 5. Modern lan- 
guage association.) 510 p. $2.50. 


Staas, Herman Henry, and Gipvuz, Hueo. French commercial corres- 
pondence. Ann Arbor, Michigan, Edwards, 1935. 162 p. $1.60. 


Trasur, Marton Rex, and Goopricu, Bussre Bacon. Today’s English. 
New York, Charles E. Merrill Co., 1935. 3rd-6th years, 4v. $.72 
each. 


Elementary, intermediate, advanced. New York, Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., 1935. 3v. $.92; $.96; $1.00. 


Wirey, Wirttiam Leon and Grusss, Henry A. Minimum French. 
New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. 142 p. $1.30. 





Directories 
Batpwin’s Reidsville city directory. Charleston, S. C., Baldwin Direc- 
tory Co., 1935. 252 p. $10.00. 


Batpwin’s Salisbury, N. C., city directory. Charleston, S. C., Baldwin 
Directory Co., 1935. 312 p. $15.00. 


Batpwin’s Thomasville city directory. Charleston, 8. C., Baldwin 
Directory Co., 1935. $15.00. 
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Hix1’s Charlotte (Mecklenburg County, N. ©.) city directory. Rich- 
mond, Hill Directory Co., 1935. 893 p. $17.50. 


Hitw’s Greensboro (Guilford County, N. ©.) city directory. Rich- 
mond, Hill Directory Co., 1935. 584 p. $15.00. 


Hixt’s Winston-Salem (Forsyth County, N. C.) city directory. Rich- 
mond, Hill Directory Co., 1935. 660 p. $17.50. 


Genealogy 


Dutrera, Witt1am Basyton. Descendants of George Philip Duddra 


Dodderer . . . Salisbury, Author, 1934. 148 p. il. Apply Author, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


Hariier, Wirtiam Curry. Kinfolks . . . New Orleans, Searcy and 


Pfaff, 1935. v. 2, il. $10.00 for the complete work in 3v. 1. 1-2 
have been published. 


History and Travel 


Asner, Samvuet A’Covurt. A southern view of the invasion of the south- 


ern states and the War of 1861-65. Raleigh, Author, 1935. 75 p. 
$1.00. 


Jenkins, Witt1am Sumner. Pro-slavery thought in the old South. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1935. 381 p. 
$2.50. 


Symineton, Joun. In a Bengal jungle... Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, [c. 1935.] 245 p. il. $2.00. 


Truett, Ranpte Bonn. Trade and travel around the southern Appa- 
lachians before 1830. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. 192 p. il. $2.50. 


Biography 
Catvert, Witt1am Jonatuan. Byron: romantic paradox. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1935. 235 p. $2.50. 
Jacoss, Witt1AM Ptummer. The pioneer. Clinton, S. C., Jacobs and 
Co., 1935. 126 p. $3.00. 


Pickens, AnprEw Ler. Skyagunsta, the border wizard owl, Major- 
General Andrew Pickens . . . Greenville, S. C. Author, c. 1934. 
161 p. $1.10. 


Rippy, James Frep. Joel Poinsett, versatile American. Durham, 
Duke University Press, 1935. 257 p. il. $3.00. 
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New Editions and Reprints 


Boyp, James. The long hunt. New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 1935. 
376 p. $.75. 


Burt, Mrs. Karnartne Newirn. Beggars all. New York, Burt, 1935. 
$.75. 

Burt, Mrs. Katuartns Newurn. Branding iron. London, Hutchin- 
son and Oo., 1935. 256 p. 2s 6d. 


Burt, Mrs. Katuartne Newurn. The grey parrot. London, Hutchin- 
son and Oo., 1935. 319 p. 2s 6d. 


Burt, Mrs. Katnuartneg Newry. The hidden creek. London, Hutch- 
inson, 1935. 255 p. 2s 6d. 


Burt, Mrs. Karnartne Newry. Snowblind. London, Hutchinson, 
1935. 224 p. 28 6d. 


Burt, Maxwett Srrutruers. Festival. London, Peter Davies, 1935. 
374 p. 3s 6d. 


Green, Pavt. White dresses. New York, Samuel French, c. 1935. 
25 p. $.35. 


Green, THomas Jerrerson. Journal of the Texian expedition against 
Mier. Austin, Texas, Steck Co., 1935. 487 p. Facsimile of the 
1845 edition. $5.00. 


Mitier, Mrs. Herzen Torrine. Blue marigolds. New York, Burt, 
1935. 310 p. $.75. 


Truett, Gzorez Wasnineton. Follow thou me. New York, Harper, 
1935. (Anvil library.) $1.00. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BEGINNINGS OF PRINTING IN VirnGINIA. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. (Lex- 
ington, Va.: Privately printed, 1935. Pp. 49. $2.00.) 

Virginia was slow in establishing her first printing press, but 
not as slow as has commonly been believed. Mr. McMurtrie 
shows conclusively that she became the second British continental 
colony to have such an agency, when William Nuthead came to 
Williamsburg and began to print the session laws in 1682. Al- 
most immediately he was forced to move to Maryland—but a 
press had actually operated for a short time in Virginia. The 
next press in the Old Dominion was not set up until 1730, when 
John Parks came from Maryland to establish one. Parks in 
1736 began publishing the initial newspaper in the colony, the 
Virginia Gazette, first of a long series of journals with the same 
or a similar name. There was no competition for this press 
until 1766, when a rival plant was introduced, followed by others. 
The Revolution disrupted printing in the colony, but afterward 
presses sprang up here and there, spreading quickly from the 
tidewater region into the piedmont and mountain areas. The 
story is carried approximately to the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

Mr. McMurtrie in this little study continues (to quote Mr. 
Philip Brooks) his “incunambulatory tour of the United States.” 
It is to be hoped that nothing will stop him until he has per- 
formed his valuable work for every state in the Union. (Else- 
where in the present journal is an instalment of his bibliography 
of North Carolina imprints of the eighteenth century.) 

The pamphlet, an admirable example of the printer’s art, was 
designed and printed in the Journalism Laboratory of Washing- 
ton and Lee University. The edition was limited to 500 copies, 
each signed and numbered, and of these 300 were prepared 
especially for distribution to members of the Fourteenth Annual 
Conference on Printing Education, which met in Boston in June, 
1935. Two hundred copies have been kept for sale, and may be 
obtained from Mr. C. Harold Lauck, Box 925, Lexington, Va. 


C. C. CRITTENDEN. 
NortTH CAROLINA HISTORICAL COMMISSION, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
{ 178 ] 
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LETTERS OF THEODORE DwiGHT WELD, ANGELINA WELD GRIMKE AND SARAH 
Grimk&, 1822-1844. Edited by Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond. 
(New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. Two volumes, pp. xxxvii, 
x, 1023.) 

Born into the easy-flowing, aristocratic life of ante-bellum 
Charleston, the Grimké sisters, Sarah and Angelina, veered away 
from their traditions. With an inherent spirit of revolt and in 
conflict with their Southern environment and outlook, they took 
up the burning controversies of the times. After a somewhat 
morbid religious experience during adolescence, their middle life 
furnished release in a fervor for abolitionism, woman’s suffrage, 
social equality between blacks and whites, and a number of other 
reform movements. Angelina, the younger of the two and by 
far the more attractive, met Theodore Dwight of New England 
during the course of her activities and the two were married. 
He was as well bred as she, quite as aristocratic and finely cul- 
tured. After his marriage in 1838 Weld, his wife, and his sister- 
in-law constituted a social and educational circle and center of 
propagandism for nearly forty years. 


These two volumes of “letters” take their title from this fam- 
ily, but include papers from the hands of numerous other per- 
sons. Aside from the historical uses to which they will be ap- 
plied in the years to come, these letters are interesting as 
accounts of human relationships, as religious memoirs, as spirit- 
ual disclosures, and finally as factional, sectional, social, and 
theological controversy and speculation. 

The anti-slavery movement was a sort of mighty emotion. The 
storm that broke in the tragic era of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction was gathering in the two decades before 1850. A 
fresh and live understanding of all this comes from reading these 
unusual records. They exhibit at the same time the mad fanati- 
cism and the piety and tender sentiment of the men and women 
who figured in the movement. Nowhere is there an ignoble 
word, idea, or personage. 


In these pages appear both notable and obscure persons: 
Whittier, Birney, Bryant, Garrison, John Quincy Adams, and 
others—sometimes in novel and vivid fashion. Lyman Beecher, 
his daughters, and the Lane Seminary episode appear in a new 
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light. There are also love letters—what strange ones they are! 
Here are revealed conflicts within family and within the ranks 
of the anti-slavery crusaders. 


In giving to Weld’s personality proportions never before recog- 
nized, the editors are unquestionably correct. He advances to 
the front in the twenty years of slavery agitation prior to seces- 
sion, less conspicuous than Garrison but much abler and even 
more effective as a propagandist. 


The editors are to be congratulated on finding the trunkful of 
“letters,” which Weld’s grandson and daughter helped bring to 
light. We may accept their selection with confidence. The two 
volumes, which constitute the second historical publication of the 
Beveridge Foundation, commend themselves to serious and ju- 
dicious students of American history. They are indispensable 
to any complete study of the emancipation of the Negro in the 
United States. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
CLinTon, S. C. 


DUDLEY JONES. 





Tue Sours Looxs at Its Past. By Benjamin Burks Kendrick and Alex 
Mathews Arnett. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1935. Pp. viii, 196. $2.00.) 

This is a very nice little book both in format and in content. 
It is “primarily intended as a sort of historical preface’ to “the 
Southern Regional Study,” the authors tell us on page 188. But 
it should be read also by those who have no particular sympathy 
with planning, regional or otherwise, for it provides a handy 
synthesis of quite a number of monographs and other serious 
studies. By omitting military matters and much of the political 
it encourages concentration on economic and social aspects. 
Thanks to this omission, too, it moves along rather rapidly. It 
tries to correct false prepossessions and to emphasize funda- 
mentals to be at once realistic and fair. And the reviewer thinks 
that the partial picture of the Old South presented is, all in all, 
a very good one—probably the best that we have; as to the New 
South he is not so certain—nor, probably, are the authors. Un- 
doubtedly the book will supersede several others of recent vin- 
tage as “parallel” in the general course on United States history. 
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Let us hope that it will stimulate others to publish more elaborate 
studies on the same theme—but not too hurriedly. 

There will, of course, be disagreements with the authors. 
Some will say most emphatically that when the South looks at 
its past fairly, it will not fail to note achievements in statesman- 
ship and examples of loyalty. The shades of Philip Alexander 
Bruce must cry out against the thesis of a purely homespun Vir- 
ginia aristocracy. Was the social influence of organized re- 
ligious bodies confined to dinners and the defence of orthodoxy? 
The present reviewer has long thought that Civil War and Re- 
construction should be set down as inexcusable interferences 
with the evolution of things in the South (as he believes the 
authors think); but he has not found much advance or much 
prospect of coming advance along the lines which the North was 
following around 1860 in education or in industry. And he 
seems to recall pronouncements of experts around 1900 that an 
economic foundation must be laid before there could be a renais- 
sance in education, an accomplishment for which the mills do 
not receive adequate credit. And why from the list of inter- 
preters and practical planners omit the names of Ellen Glasgow 
and Clarence Poe? C. C. PEARSON. 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE, 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 





CaTAWBA Texts. By Frank G. Speck. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 91. $2.00.) 


Few volumes close with better grace in subscribing finis than 
Dr. Frank G. Speck’s Catawba Texts. This is the last utterance 
of a rapidly vanishing language. Less than half a dozen sur- 
vivors of the once powerful and populous tribe of Catawba Indi- 
ans retain their native speech. From these Dr. Speck has pains- 
takingly gathered last vestiges of mythology, folk lore, and tribal 
customs preserved in Catawba idiom. 

This is also probably the most important contribution to knowl- 
edge of the language of the Siouan tribes of the Southeast, to 
which the Catawba Nation belonged. The natives who occupied 
the Piedmont area of Virginia and the Carolinas, a territory of 
70,000 square miles, have vanished from the scene of their form- 
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er occupancy with the exception of the Catawba, largely a mixed 
race, of whom only 200 remain. (Possibly the so-called Croatan 
Indians of Robeson County may include this stock, although 
identification has never been made.) The numerous tribes dis- 
appeared rapidly. Only fragments of their speech have been 
gathered from odd sources. 

In 1836 the Catawba language attracted the attention of lingu- 
ists and ethnologists, who in subsequent study found it to belong 
to the Siouan linguistic group. This discovery made possible 
identification of the Piedmont tribes. The Catawbas were the 
most populous of these tribes, numbering perhaps 6,000 prior to 
1700. They once occupied a position of considerable influence, 
and their record has been honorable. It is significant that these 
important texts, scant remains though they may be, are the 
contribution of the once famous Catawba Nation. 

Dr. Speck obtained his material from four aged narrators. 
With extreme patience and considerable prompting the work was 
accomplished, as bit by bit ancient myths, legends, and tribal 
customs were rehearsed in native speech. Languages live and 
die, and the Catawba language was perilously near extinction. 
In view of the difficulties and vague possibilities of the task, Dr. 
Speck has done well. The wonder is not in the paucity of ma- 
terial preserved, but in the fact that so much has been rescued. 

To linguists, ethnologists, and other scholars Catawba Texts 
will have great appeal, adding an important link in the chain of 
aboriginal studies. Although these texts may not draw an ex- 
tensive circle of readers from popular appeal, they will be sought 
especially by many who are interested in the Indians of the Caro- 
linas and adjacent territory. 

The first part of the texts includes myths and tales in fair 
number, although there is no hope, of course, for long, detailed 
narrations, such as James Mooney obtained from the North 
Carolina Cherokees. Following there appear in order folk be- 
liefs, medicine practices, social customs, industries, and occu- 
pations. 

All of the texts are printed in the Indian language with trans- 
lation interlined. DouGcLas L. RIGHTs. 


WInsTon-SALEM, N. C. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission will be glad to pre- 
serve in its archives any reminiscences which may be written 
as a result of the following resolution, adopted at the December, 
1935, meeting of the State Literary and Historical Association: 

WHEREAS, the rapid passing of Confederate veterans and all other 
old men and women who knew the South of ante-bellum, Civil War, and 
Reconstruction days reminds us of the imperative necessity for prompt 
action if we are to preserve the recollections and memories of persons 
who knew North Carolina and the South under social, economic, and 
political conditions that can never again be duplicated. Therefore be it 


RESOLVED, that the State Literary and Historical Association 
hereby appeals to all kinsmen and kinswomen of persons yet living who 
knew the South in the 50’s, 60’s, and 70’s to preserve these memories now 
in written form. Old people should be encouraged to write such recollec- 
tions wherever possible, and in other cases younger people should write 
from the dictation of the old. 


RESOLVED, second, that sons and daughters of persons who knew 
the South in this period and who have had first-hand stories and 
reminiscences from their parents should also be encouraged now to put 
these reminiscences in written form for the benefit of their descendants 
and of all students of local history. 

In conformity with the above resolution, of which he was the 
author, Dr. Clarence Poe of Raleigh, editor of The Progressive 
Farmer and Southern Ruralist, has published in The South At- 
lantic Quarterly, January, 1936, an article entitled, “Wherein I 
Set a Good Example: Recording Family Traditions.” 


Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University of North Carolina 
is the author of three articles on North Carolina history, pub- 
lished in the Raleigh News and Observer, on the following sub- 
jects and dates: boy soldiers of the Confederacy, December 1; 
the capture of Fort Fisher by Union troops, December 8; and 
General James Johnston Pettigrew as the true hero of Gettys- 
burg, December 15. 


The North Carolina Historical Commission has scheduled for 
publication this spring the third volume of The Papers of Ran- 
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dolph Abbott Shotwell, edited by Dr. J. G. deR. Hamilton of the 
University of North Carolina. Volume I appeared in 1929, and 
Volume II in 1931. 


Mr. D. L. Corbitt, Chief Library Assistant of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission, hopes to complete within the next 
few weeks his story of the formation of the counties of North 
Carolina. It is expected that this compilation will be published 
by the North Carolina Historical Commission in pamphlet form 
together with period maps showing the county boundaries and 
the various changes which were made from time to time by 
annexation of parts of some counties to other counties. 


Miss Adelaide L. Fries of Winston-Salem is editing the fifth 
volume of the Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, 
scheduled for publication in 1937 by the North Carolina His- 
torical Commission. Volumes I-IV, all edited by Miss Fries, 
were published by the Commission during the years 1922-1930. 


The Yale University Press expects to publish this spring The 
Commerce of North Carolina, 1763-1789, by Dr. C. C. Crittenden, 
secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 


North Carolinians attending the fiftieth annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, at Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
December 27-30, 1935, included: University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, A. R. Newsome, W. W. Pierson, Jr., W. E. Cald- 
well, H. T. Lefler, Cecil Johnson, J. C. Russell, and J. C. Sitter- 
son; Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, B. B. 
Kendrick and A. M. Arnett; State College of the University of 
North Carolina, D. L. Lockmiller; North Carolina Historical 
Commission, C. C. Crittenden; Duke University, W. K. Boyd, 
W. T. Laprade, J. F. Rippy, P. N. Garber, E. M. Carroll, J. T. 
Lanning, W. A. Mabry, R. H. Woody, and S. T. McCloy; and 
Davidson College, F. W. Johnston. Participating in the pro- 
gram were A. M. Arnett, who read a paper on “Claude Kitchin 
and the Wilson War Policies”; H. T. Lefler, who was chairman 
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of the section on agricultural history; W. W. Pierson, Jr., who 
was chairman of the luncheon conference on Hispanic-American 
history; J. T. Lanning, who read a paper on “Research Possi- 
bilities in the Cultural History of Colonial Spanish America” ; 
P. N. Garber, who read a paper on “Hostility of Early Method- 
ists to Theological Schools”; A. R. Newsome, who was chairman 
of the luncheon conference of archivists; and B. B. Kendrick, 
who was a discussion leader at the section on civil liberties. 


The history teachers of various North Carolina colleges and 
universities attended a dinner at the Carolina Inn, Chapel Hill, 
on January 18. 


Mr. Dan Lacy has secured a release as instructor in history at 
the University of North Carolina to serve as Executive Assistant 
of the Historical Records Survey in North Carolina. 


Professor Phillip Davidson of Agnes Scott College will be a 
member of the Department of History of the University of North 
Carolina during the first session of the 1936 summer school. 


Professor Fletcher M. Green of Emory University will offer 
courses in American history during the second session of the 
summer school at the University of North Carolina. 


Members of the regular staff of the University of North Caro- 
lina who will teach in the summer school are as follows: first 
term, Professors A. R. Newsome, W. E. Caldwell, Cecil Johnson, 
and C. H. Pegg; second term, Professors W. W. Pierson, Jr., 
H. M. Wagstaff, and J. C. Russell, and Dr. R. D. Meade. 


Professor Thomas W. Lingle of Davidson College will offer 
courses in modern European history during the summer session 
at the University of Virginia. 


Professor Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College will devote 
the coming summer to historical research in the Yale University 
Library. 
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Miss Mattie Erma Edwards, Collector for the North Carolina 
Hall of History, has been granted a leave of absence to serve as 
Executive Assistant of the Federal Archives Survey in North 
Carolina. 


Miss Marybelle Delamar of Raleigh has been appointed Acting 
Collector for the Hall of History, to serve during Miss Edward’s 
absence. 


Books received include: Nelson Morehouse Blake, William 
Mahone of Virginia (Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1935) ; 
Charles Maurice Wiltse, The Jeffersonian Tradition in American 
Democracy (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1935); J. Fred Rippy, editor, F. M. Simmons, Statesman of the 
New South: Memoirs and Addresses (Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1935); George J. Gongaware, History of the 
German Friendly Society of Charleston, South Carolina (Rich- 
mond: Garrett and Massie, 1935); W.S. Lester, The Transyl- 
vania Colony (Spender, Indiana, Samuel R. Guard and Company, 
1935); Burton J. Hendrick, The Lees of Virginia: Biography 
of a Family (Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1935) ; 
Charles Henry Ambler, George Washington and the West 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936) ; 
Charles William Dabney, Universal Education in the South, vol. 
I (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936) ; 
Charles W. Smith, Jr., Roger B. Taney, Jacksonian Jurist 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936). 


On January 28 there was unveiled on the State College campus 
a monument honoring the memory of the men and women who 
achieved American independence. It was erected by the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
under the leadership of the Caswell-Nash Chapter, of Raleigh. 
Dr. A. R. Newsome, head of the Department of History at the 
University of North Carolina, delivered the principal address. 


The first historical highway marker to be erected in the pro- 
gram authorized by the North Carolina legislature at its 1935 
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session was put in place on January 10 in the little town of Sto- 
vall, Granville County, on U. S. Highway Number 15. The marker 
points the way to the site of the home of John Penn, one of the 
North Carolina signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Brief ceremonies were held, sponsored by the John Penn Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolution, of Oxford. Dr. C.C. 
Crittenden, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion, and Mr. Paul Kelly, assistant director of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development, made brief addresses. 


As WPA projects, two national surveys of historical manu- 
scripts have been launched: the Historical Records Survey, a 
Federal Writers’ Project, under the direction of Dr. Luther H. 
Evans, involving the listing of State, county, and municipal 
archives and private manuscripts; and the Federal Archives 
Survey, under the direction of Dr. Philip M. Hamer, for the pur- 
pose of listing all federal archives outside the District of Colum- 
bia. In North Carolina both projects are being sponsored by 
the Historical Commission, under the supervision of Dr. C. C. 
Crittenden, the secretary. (The State Director of the Federal 
Writers’ Projects, Mr. Edwin Bjérkman of Asheville, has auto- 
matically become state supervisor of the Historical Records Sur- 
vey, but this does not involve active control.) To handle each, 
Dr. Crittenden has been given a full-time assistant: Mr. Dan 
Lacy for the Historical Records Survey, and Miss Mattie Erma 
Edwards for the Federal Archives Survey. Space for the ex- 
ecutive offices has been provided by the Historical Commission. 
By a codrdination of the two projects, considerable expense is 
being saved and greater efficiency attained. The work on both 
is proceeding rapidly, and is expected to be completed by June 30. 
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